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From The Quarterly Review. 

Ant. V.—1. Two Visits to the Tea Countries 
of China and the British Tea Plantations 
in the Himalaya, with a Narrative of Ad- 
ventures and a full Description of the 
Culture of the Tea Plant, the Agriculture 
Horticulture, and Botany of China. By 
Robert Fortune. Third edition, with Map 
and Illustrations. 2 vols. 8vo. London, 
1853. 

. A Resident among the Chinese ; Inland, 
on the Coast, and at Sea. Being a Nar- 
rative of Scenes and Adventures during 

a Third Visit to China, from 1853 to 

1856. Including notices of many Natu- 

ral Productions and Works of Art, the 

Culture of Silk, &c. With Suggestions 
‘ on the Present War. By Robert Fortune. 

With Illustrations. London. Ilvol. 8vo. 

1857. 
3. China: A General Description of that 

Empire and its Inhabitants, with the His- 

tory of Foreign Iutercourse down to the 

events which produced the Dissolution of 

1857. By Sir John Francis Davis, Bart., 

K.C..B, F.R.S., &c.; late her Majesty’s 

Plenipotentiary in China, and Governor 

and Commander-in-Chief of the Colony of 

Hongkong. A new edition, revised and 

enlarged. With Illustrations. 2 vols. 

8vo. London, 1857. 

4. L’Empire Chinois ; faisant suite & Vouv- 
rage intitule Souvenirs d’un Voyage dans 
la Tartarie et le Thibet. Par M. Hue, 
Ancien Missionnaire Apostolique en Chine. 
Deuxiéme édition. 2 vols. 8vo. Paris, 
1857. 

Mr. Fortune first went to China in 1843 
to collect botanical specimens for the Horti- 
eultural Society of London. He returned to 
this country in 1846, but again revisited the 
Celestial Empire in 1848, having been com- 
missioned by the East India Directors to pro- 
cure tea-plants and tea-makers for their plan- 
tations in the Himalayas. His instructions 
fulfilled, he came back to England in 1851, 
and was once more despatched in 1852 to se- 
cure an additional stock of plants and work- 
men. He remained with this object till 1856, 
at which period he had spent altogether 
nearly nine years among the people of China. 
Each of his journeys has been made the sub- 
ject of a separate work. His earlier narra- 
tives were in their third edition printed to- 
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gether, with the title of “Two Visits to the 
Tea Countries of China,” and in “A Resi- 
dence among the Chinese ” we have now the 
account of his last visit, which terminated at 
the close of 1856. The value and interest of 
these works is very great. The remark sug- 
gested to Voltaire by our slender acquain- 
tance with the Celestial Empire has not yet 
lost ail its truth : “ We on this globe are like 
insects in a garden—those who live on an 
oak seldom meet those who piss their short 
lives on an ash.” But the inhabitants of the 
oak are both more frequent now in their visits 
to the ash, and carry further their survey of 
the myriads who cover its leaves. The sphere 
of Mr. Fortune’s observation was as varied 
as it was prolonged. Instead of confining 
himself to the districts to which foreigners 
are limited by treaty, he advanced boldly into 
the interior. In one of his journeys he went 
habited like the natives, lived with them as 
one of themselves, and saw them free from 
every species of restraint. What he had the 
opportunity of witnessing without disguise he 
has described without a trace of the exagger- 
ation which has rendered worthless half the 
books upon China. His narrative is charac- 
terised by a soberness and simplicity which 
are the sure prognostication of veracity. In 
this respect it presents a strong contrast te 
the clever and entertaining work of M. Hue. 
Where the prejudiees of this vain-glorious ec- 
clesiastic do not intervene, his account of Chi- 
nese customs is usually exact ; but in his his- 
tory of his personal adventures he appears 
throughout to take the proverbial privileges 
ofa traveller. From the outset ofhis journey 
he wore, to the horror of the mandarins, the 
red girdle and yellow hat which are the attri- 
butes of royalty, and in which no subject is 
permitted to appear under pain of perpetual 
exile. Dressed as an emperor, he assumed 
imperial authority. A solitary and obnoxious 
foreigner, he bearded governors of towns and 
provinces; and everywhere these jealous and 
conceited functionaries changed their nature 
in his presence, and in the heart of their own 
country tremblingly obeyed the lordly com- 
mands of the majestic M. Huc. If his 
“open sesame” really effected the wonders 
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he describes, we must impute it entirely to 
his own moderation that he is not at this mo- 
ment Emperor of China. 

There is a proverb which says that every 
man will speak of the fair as his own market 
has gone in it. This is alone sufficient to ac- 
count for many of the opposite conclusions 
which travellers have formed of the qualities 
of the nations they visit. So long as the 
Jesuits were countenanced in China they 
filled their books with glowing descriptions of 
the virtues and civilization of the people, but, 
after they were persecuted and expelled, 
spoke in censure as exaggerated as their for- 
mer praise. Mr. Fortune dwells upon the 
importance of preserving good humor when 
surrounded by Chinese. Laugh and joke 
with them, he says, and all will go well, but 
once lose your temper, and you will probably 
be hooted and pelted with stones. A stran- 
ger, who has little tact, geniality, and forbear- 
ance, is not unlikely to be irritated when a 
pestering mob call him a “ Pak Quei-tze,” or 
White Devil, which is the general name in 
China for a foreigner; and the man who has 
been pelted with stones brings away very dif- 
ferent notions of the people from one who 
has drawn forth mirth and smiles. Not only 
does it depend upon the traveller whether he 
elicits the amiable or evil qualities of the na- 
tives, but the impressions made upon him by 
what he sees are influenced by his disposition 
his health, his spirits. He who carries sun- 
shine within his own breast throws its golden 
hue over objects which look sombre to splen- 
etic or uncongenial minds. Another source 
of discrepancy is to be found in the different 
features presented by the inhabtants of dif- 
ferent districts. Every writer is prone to 
generalize his own limited experience, and 
many persons, Mr. Fortune intimates, have 
mistaken the traits of the low rabble of Can- 
ten for imperial characteristics. Voltaire 
jong ago exposed the error of judging a peo- 
ple by its maritime population, “ What,” he 
asks, “ would the Chinese have said if they 
had been shipwrecked on the French coast at 
the period when the law of nations sanctioned 
the confiscation of the cargo, and custom 
_ permitted the murder of the crew?” Thus 
the dissimilar views are frequently rather one 
sided than contradictory. Both, said Dr. 
Johnson of the remarks of Lord Orrery and 
Delany on Swift, were right—only Delany 
had seen most of the good side, Lord Orrery 
most of the bad. 





It has been usual to speak of the Chinese 
as avery singular people. Goldsmith, who 
looked into the subject when he wrote his 
“ Citizen of the World,” in the assumed char- 
acter of a Celestial philosopher, came to the 
conclusion that they and we were pretty 
much alike. The works of Mr. Fortune con- 
firm this opinion. Their radical peculiarities 
are not greater than those of most other 
races, and the better they are known the 
more apparent it becomes that man in China 
is much the same as man elsewhere. One 
anomaly indeed they exhibit, which has ex- 
cited endless speculation, and has never been 
explained. They anticipated every European 
nation by several centuries in some of the 
noblest triumphs of art and science—in the 
discovery of the properties of the magnet, in 
the composition of gunpowder, ia the manu- 
facture of silk, in the fabrication of paper, 


and in the invention of printing. They hit © 


upon ingenious and mechanical contrivances, 
and compounded and colored porcelain with 
a perfection which has defied imitation. The 
means by which they secured the splendid 
hues which distinguish their finest vases are 
still a secret, and were certainly attained by 
processes too complicated to be the result of 
chance. The civilization which they con- 
quered in ages past they have sedulously 
kept. Nowhere is learning held in equal es- 
teem, nowhere is education so widely spread, 
nowhere are books cheaper or more prized. 
With all this diffusion of knowledge and the 
careful retention of the benefits they inherit- 
ed from remote ancestors, they have hardly, 
in hundreds of years, advanced a step. How 
did it happen that the intellects which had 
proceeded so far in the path of discovery 
should have suddenly stopped short—that, 
having made large strides forward, they 
should not have continued to make others in 
the same direction, which our experience 
shows to be still more easy and just as ur- 
gent? By what means has original thought 
and inquiry been suspended for ages in mil- 
lions of enlightened and educated minds, and 
the craving for progress, which seems an in- 
stinct of tutored intellects, been utterly ex- 
tinguished? These are questions which 
many have attempted to answer, but the 
causes they have assigned appear upon exam- 
ination to resolve themselves into a state- 
ment, under another form, of the effects they 
are produced to explain. The problem has 
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hitherto baffled ingenuity, nor can we per- 
ceive that our increased acquaintance with 
the Chinese people has furnished us with ad- 
ditional materials for its solution. “They re- 
semble,” says Voltaire, “the Egyptians, who 
began by instructing the Greeks, and ended 
by becoming incapable of being their disci- 
les.” 
: One phase under which this singular ab- 
sence of inquiry appears is, that they have little 
love of knowledge for knowledge’s sake. “They 
profess,” say Sir John Davis, “to set no value 
on abstract science apart from some obvious 
and immediate end of utility.” Dr. Abel, 
who accompanied Lord Amberst in his em- 
bassy, told a mandarin that the metal which 
Sir Humphry Davy had discovered to be the 
base of potash would burst into flame on 
coming in contact with water, and the English 
philosopher hoped to astonish the Chinese 
magnate by the exhibition of the phenom- 
enon. The mandarin asked its use, and, find- 
ing that it furnished nothing to the material 
comforts of life, looked such contempt that 
the Doctor had not the courage to perform 
the experiment. In his botanical excursions 
the people, who observed him gathering 
plants which were neither good for food npr 


physic, laughed at his eagerness and pitied 


his ignorance. In the same way they re- 
garded Mr. Fortune with a mixture of awe 
and compassion, as a person out of his mind, 
on his endeavoring to explain to them that he 
collected insects for the purpose of studying 
their structure and functions. Once he told 
a group of little folks that he would pay them 
for any rare specimens they brought to him 
when he came back from his daily ramble, 
and the result is an illustration of their utter 
inability to frame an idea of Natural History. 

“In the evening when I returned, and 
caught a glimpse of my boat, I was surprised 
to see the banks of the stream crowded with 
a multitude of a of all ages and sizes. 
Old women and young ones, men and boys, 
and infants in arms were huddled together upon 
the bank. Some had baskets, others wooden 
basins ; others again, hollow bamboo tubes; 
and the vessels they carried were as various 
in appearance as the motley groups which 
now stood beforeme. ‘Ma jung! ma jung!’ 
(buy insects, buy insects!) was now shouted 
out to me by a hundred voices, and I saw the 
whole matter clearly explained. On examin- 
ing the baskets and other vessels which were 
eagerly opened for my inspection, what .a 
sight was presented to my view’ Butterflies, 
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beetles, dragon-flies, bees—legs, wings, scales, 
antenne—all broken and mixed up in wild 
confusion. I endeavored to explain to the 
good people that my objects were quite mis- 
understood, and that such masses of broken 
insects were utterly useless to me. ‘ What 
did it signify ?—they were only for medicine, 
and would have to be broken up at any 
rate.’” — Fortune’s Residence among the 
Chinese, p. 60. 

That the insects were articlesin the English 
Pharmacopeia was the only rational motive 
which the people could discover for Mr. For- 
tune’s proceedings, and when he had dis- 
abused them of this charitable construction 
they contemplated his purchase of entomo- 
logical curiosities with the same sort of self 
complacent pity that our navigators were 
accustomed to bestow upon the savages who 
bartered valuable products for a few worthless 
beads. The Chinese have as little objection 
as ourselves to profit by folly; and having 
ascertained his determination to buy unmuti- 
lated insects by the head, instead of broken 
insects by the pound, they were not slow to 
adapt the supply to the demand. The trade 
Mr. Fortune established in a commodity 
which, in the double sense of the term, they 
considered a “drug,” rendered him popular 
in the district, and wherever he went the 
villagers invited the deluded Englishman, 
whose lunacy had taken a turn so lucrative to 
themselves, “ to comein and drink tea.” His 
display of his accumulated treasures one day 
from his boat to a crowd upon the canal 
appears, however, to have raised their respect 
for his pursuits. “Can all these things have 
been collected here?” was on every lip, “ for 
many of them we have never seen, although 
we are natives of the place, and this is our | 
home.” Objects which individually seemed 
contemptible, looked imposing in the mass, 
and they at least admired the sight, though 
they might be as far as ever from comprehend- 
ing the science. A nation which will not 
investigate in faith, and.which refuses to ap- 
proach a subject of which the practical bear- 
ings are not apparent on the surface, can 
never penetrate far into the secrets of nature. 
They must be content to produce the blossom 
and the flower before they can gather the 
fruit; but the question still recurs, why, hav- 
ing carried knowledge and literature so far, 
the grand truths of the universe should not 
possess the same charm for a Chinese as for a 
European mind. They value such an order 
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of facts as that Spanish flies applied to the 
skin will raise a blister, and remain supremely 
indifferent to the wonders of creation as dis- 
played in the construction of the animated 
world. What in other countries is the foible 
of individuals is here the undeviating charac- 
teristic of the entire mass of myriads of read- 
ing and ingenious people. 

Notwithstanding the importance attached 
to medicine by this utilitarian nation, the pro- 
fessors of the art have usually been rated very 
jow by European observers. Mr. Fortune 
has formed a higher opinion of their skill. 
Hewas attacked by fever; and as a drowning 
man, he says, will catch at a straw, he sent 
for a native physician. Though the man was 
only one of those country Asculapiuses who 
abound in every little village, he set to work 
in an intelligent manner to ascertain the 
disease, and, his inquiries completed, looked 
as if he understood both its nature and its 
cure. He dipped the knuckles of his fore- 
fingers into hot tea, and kneaded his patient 
under the ribs, round the back, and in various 
other places, nipping and dragging the skin 
till the subject of all this manipulation could 
hardly refrain from crying out. The marks 
remained for several weeks to testify to the 
severity of the operation. When the sufferer 
had been sufficiently pinched he was covered 
with blankets, and required to wash down 
about a hundred pills with a cup of hot tea. 
This formidable dose was immediately followed 
up by three large breakfast-cups of a warm 
decoction made from a variety of herbs, after 
which the doctor took his leave with a promise 
to repeat his visit on the third day, and an 
assurance that if the fever returned at all the 
next attack would be slight and final. An 
hour afterwards a perspiration broke out, and 
the relief was instantaneous. Qn the third 
day the doctor reappeared before the feverish 
symptoms were renewed. Mr. Fortune was 
once more pinched, took another hundred 
pills, and again drank the three bowls of 
decoction. He had not yet drained the last 
cup when his body became moist, and he felt 
that the remedies had anticipated and beaten 
the fever. The pinching, we presume, was 
intended to stimulate the skin and assist the 
medicines in inducing perspiration. Whether 
all the materials of the decoction were opera- 
tive may be doubted. The multiplicity of 
drugs is a common defect of prescriptions in 
the West as well as the East, but the potion 
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of the Chinaman contained at least the essen- 
tial ingredients, and he showed from the first 
a mastery over the disease which the present 
state of our medical science does not often 
permit to its most accomplished professors, 
The contempt of Chinese physic has in many 
instances been grounded upon fanciful sup- 
positions. A celebrated European doctor, in 
Hongkong, told Mr. Fortune in 1843, that 
the natives gathered herbs indiscriminately, 
and administered them in the lump, on the 
principle that if one did not answer the pur- 
pose another would. They do nothing, how- 
ever, of the kind. Like Europeans they 
probably prescribe medicines which have 
never been shown to be remedies, but they 
equally adapt the drugs to the disease, and 
have discovered several of undoubted efficacy. 
Dr. Kirk, of Shanghae, states that they have 
a tonic in common use which rivals, and per- 
haps surpasses, any which is to be found in 
our own pharmacopeeias. M. Huc announces 
the far more momentous fact that some of 
their practitioners can combat the worst cases 
of hydrophobia—a malady upon which our 
faculty have exhausted experiments, without 
ever once approximating toacure. A peasant 
from the neighborhood of Pekin restored a 
deaf Chinese at Macao to hearing, after several 
French, English, and Portuguese physicians 
had tried upon him in vain the resources of 
their art. They talked learnedly on the 
mechanism of the ear, showed their knowl- 
edge, but did not touch the disease. The 
peasant gathered an herb which was considered 
a specific in the district where he was born, 
squeezed its juices into the deaf man’s ears, 
which discharged a prodigious quantity of 
matter, and in two days he had completely 
recovered. No exertions should be spared 
by the resident Europeans to ascertain the 
real virtne of these reputed remedies, and 
secure the blessing for the world. 

It is of a piece with the usual manner in 
which knowledge has unaccountably stopped 
short with the Chinese, that, having from 
time immemorial been to a considerable ex- 
tent intelligent practitioners of physic and 
extremely expert in setting fractured bones, 
they have never acquired the barest rudiments 
of that department of surgery which depends 
on the use of the knife. In all those cases 
in which European skill has gained, upon 
the whole, the greatest triumphs, they remain 
helpless spectators, and have not so much as 
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attempted the alleviation of suffering hu- 
manity. The admirable medical missionaries, 
who give their services gratuitously, here 
shine without a rival, and exalt English sci- 
ence and benevolence in the eyes of their 
conceited and suspicious patients. Many of 
the injuries which come under their care are 
produced by the practice of distorting the 
feet of the women—the most preposterous of 
all the methods contrived by the presumption 
of man for remodelling the form he received 
from the Creator. The instep is bent back 
upon itself, and the four smaller toes are 
bent down under the instep, till, in the words 
of M. Huc, “ nothing remains at the extrem- 
ity of their legs except sMapeless stumps.” 
The support of the body is thus diminished 
to such a degree that the gait becomes 
limping, uncertain, and laborious. “Few of 
the Chinese women,” says Dr. Lockhart, 
“can walk far, and they always appear to feel 
pain when they try to walk quickly or on ua- 
even ground.” The worst result of all is 
that they frequently fall and break their 
limbs, and, in spite of the appliances of sur- 
gical skill, sometimes die from the effects. 
The utilitarian propensities of the Chinese 
might have been expected here to counteract 
the fancies of a perverted taste. The long 
nails of certain mandarins and Buddhist 
priests are an indication that they are above 
manual labor. The crippled feet have not 
even the recommendation of ministering to 
the pride of station, for it appears from the 
account of Mr. Fortune that the custom is 
nearly as prevalent among the poor as 
among’ the rich throughout the central and 
eastern provinces of the empire. In the 
southern provinces the laboring classes com- 
monly keep the feet which God has given 
them. Personal appearance is the sole pre- 
tence for the distortion, and this, to eyes that 
have not been depraved by habit, is spoilt by 
the practice. “With features of more Euro- 
pean cast than Asiatic,” says Mr. Fortune of 
the women of the city of Tse-kee, “and very 
pleasing, with a smooth, fair skin, and with a 
slight color in their cheeks just sufficient to 
indicate good health, they are almost perfect, 
were it not for that barbarous custom of com- 
pressing the feet.” But we must not triumph 
too much over Chinese admiration of deform- 
ity. What, asks M. Hue, would their ladies 
say if we told them that beauty consisted in 
an impalpable figure instead of imperceptible 
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feet, and that it was infinitely better to have 
the waist of a wasp than the feet of a goat ? 
He evidently believes that neither would suc- 
ceed in shaming the other, and that, rather 
than revert to nature, the fair controversial- 
ists would compromise the matter by adopt- 
ing both systems at once. 

The veneration which the Chinese enter- 
tain for the remains of their departed rela- 
tions precludes the notion of dissection, and 
must alone have prevented their rivalling 
Europeans in surgical skill. The circum- 
stances attending their funerals are questions 
of absorbing interest to those who are to be 
the subjects of the ceremonies as well as to 
their friends. M. Huc was near dying in 
his progress through China. On his recovery 
the prefect of the town called upon him and 
paid his court by assuring the convalescent 
traveller that he had ordered for him, while 
his malady was at its height, a magnificent 
coffin of the first maker in Kuen-kiang-hien. 
M. Hue thanked him with warmth for his 
considerate forethought, and went to see the 
lodging prepared for him, which “ was made 
out of four enormous trunks of trees, neatly 
planed, colored violet, and beautifully var- 
nished.” 


“Nowhere else,” he continues, “than in 
China could men be heard exchanging com- 
pliments about a coffin. In every country in 
the world people forbear to speak of this 
mournful object destined to contain the re- 
mains of a relation or friend. It is prepared 
in secret out of sight of the world, and when 
death enters the house the coffin is introduced 
by stealth to avoid aggravating the grief of 
a heartbroken family. The Chinese view the 
matter in a totally different light. In their 
eyes a coffin is an article of the first necessity 
to the dead, and of taste and luxury to the 
living. In the great towns they are displayed 
with elegant decorations in magnificent shops, 
and carefully painted, varnished, and _pol- 
ished in order to allure the passers-by and 
induce them to buy. People in easy circum- 
stances always in fact provide themselves be- 
forehand with one to their fancy, and until 
the time arrives for lying down in it keep it 
in the house as a handsome piece of furniture 
of which the utility is not immediate, but 
which cannot fail to be a consoling and agree- 
able object in a handsomely decorated 
apartment. The coffin above all is consid- 
ered an excellent method for children in a 
decent rank to show the intensity of their 
filial piety to the authors of their being. It 
is a great consolation to a son to beable to 
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purchase a coffin for an old father or mother, 
and make a solemn Guts of it when they 
least expect it. When we love we are always 
ingenious in contriving agreeable surprises. 
If a person is not sufficiently favored by for- 
tune to keep a coffin ready, care is still taken 
not to wait till the last moment, that the dy- 
ing man before saluting the world, as they 
say in China, may have the satisfaction of 
casting a glance at his last abode. Thus, 
when a patient is given over, if he has the 
luck to be surrounded by loving friends, they 
never fail to buy him a coffin and to put it 
by the side of his bed. In the country this 
is not so easy; coffins there are not always 
kept ready made, and moreover the peas- 
antry have not the same luxurious habits as 
the residents in towns. They simply send 
for the carpenter of the place, who measures 
the patient, and takes care to remind him 
that there must be a little allowance for the 
elongation of the body after death. As soon 
as they have agreed on the length and 
breadth, and above all upon the pnice, the 
wood is brought, and the sawyers cut it into 
boards in the court close to the chamber of 
the dying man. If he is not always carried 
to see them at work, he is able at least to 
hear the harsh and melancholy sound of the 
saw which divides the planks, whe death is 
occupied in separating him from life. All 
this is done without emotion and with an un- 
alterable calmness. I have more than once 
been a witness of such scenes, and it is one 


of the things which has always astonished 
me the most in the extraordinary usages of 
the Chinese.”—L’Empire Chinois, tom. II. 
p- 40. 


Once M. Huc met a procession in which a 
coffin was borne upon one litter, and a livid 
and emaciated man upon another. He had 
been taken ill in a neighboring village and 
was being carried to his home. His eyes 
were fixed upon his coffin, which was the 
most grateful spectacle his friends could pre- 
sent to his failing vision. The Chinese, in 
truth, appear to pay more attention to the 
habitations of the dead than to those of the 
living. When the coffin has received its oc- 
cupant, the family are in no hurry to get rid 
of it. The quick lime strewn at the bottom, 
the thickness of the sides, and the careful 
cementing of the joints, prevent the escape 
of the products of corruption, and the coffin 
itself seems not more displeasing to them 
full than empty. It is sometimes kept till 
the anniversary of the death, partly to do 
honor to the deceased, partly to allow time 
for choosing the site for a grave. To this 
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they attach immense importance. Ceme- 
teries are not customary with them, but each 
family provides its own resting-place in the 
best situation itcan command. Monk Lewis, 
in visiting his ancestral mausoleum in the 
midst of an orange-grove in Jamaica, said 
that the beauty of the scene “ quite gave him 
an appetite for being buried.” The Chinese 
have the same preference for lovely localities, 
They pick out romantic positions upon hill- 
sides, where Nature appears under her most 
enchanting aspects. Other circumstances 
only known to the initiated, are supposed to 
render one spot more eligible than another, 
and there are a class of diviners who deter- 
mine the situagion for a fee. Even the na- 
ture of the soil is an element in the question. 
Mr. Fortune relates that one of our princi- 
pal merchants was present when a tray con- 
taining a variety of different earths was 
brought to the well-known Howqua at Can- 
ton, and the old man after examining them 
with care, selected the sample with which he 
wished his ashes to mingle. Some of the 
coffins are left in the open air and thatched, 
perhaps for want of a satisfactory site for 
the permanent interment. Every year, and 
sometimes oftener, the survivors visit the 
tombs of their deceased relatives, clear away 
the grass, tend the flowers which are planted 
round them, decorate them with strips of 
colored paper, chant prayers, burn incense, 
and set out choice, little dishes of food. M. 
Hue having asked a mandarin whether he 
believed that the dead ate, he expressed as- 
tonishment at the inquiry, and replied that 
the purpose of the custom was to testify to 
the departed that they lived in the memory 
of their friends, who loved to serve them 
just the same as when they were on earth. 
The utmost value is set upon these sepulchral 
attentions. To secure them the Chinese who 
die at a distance are always, where the cost 
of the transport can be provided, conveyed 
to the family residence. If they remove in a 
body to another locality, they constantly take 
with them the remains of theirdead. When 
Mr. Fortune visited Shanghai in 1848, he 
found that several of the lower order of 
Chinese had sold their hovels to Europeans 
for the sites of houses. The principal care 
of even these poor people was to carry with 
their other effects the relics of mortality, and, 
where the coffins had rotted away, the pro- 





prietors stood with a book containing a list 
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of the bones which compose the human 
frame, that they might be satisfied, by a com- 
parison with the inventory, that not a frag- 
ment was left behind. This supposes some 
knowledge of the skeleton, which may not 
unlikely form a part of general education, 
with a view to such occurrences. Sir John 
Davis once saw an old man, on an occasion of 
the kind, who had the entire catalogue by 
heart, and who, as he drew forth each bone 
wrote down its name on a slip of paper. 

“T was once or twice,” says Mr. Fortune, 
“in the wild mountain districts in the interior 
at the time when the natives visited the 
tombs. Even the most retired parts had 
their visitors, and it was bdth pleasing and 
affecting to see the little groups assembled 
round the graves, paying the tribute of affec- 
tion to those whose memory they revered 
and loved. The widow was seen kneeling by 
the grave of her lost husband; children, 
often very young, shedding tears of sorrow 
for a father or mother; and sometimes an 
old man, whose hair was white with age, was 
there mourning the loss of those whom he 
had looked to as the support of his declining 
years.” M. Huc maintains that this grief is 
only skilful acting. “The Chinese,” he says, 
“are completely destitute of affection, and 
have no conception of that union of hearts in 
which each shares in the joys and griefs of 
the other.” The filial allegiance, which is 
still so strong in them, he believes to have 
been originally founded upon genuine feeling ; 
but the feeling he contends has died out, 
and nothing remains except a formal habit, 
enforced by the fear of the bamboo. Men 
and women may shed abundance of water in 
the form of tears; they may groan and sigh, 
and seem inconsolable; but the whole is a 
lying representation, and merely an example 
of their prodigious talent for dissimulation. 
Mr. Fortune, on the contrary, believes that 
there is as much genuine sorrow amongst the 
Chinese for the loss of relatives as amongst 
ourselves, and that parents dote upoa chil- 
dren, and children love and reverence their 
parents. Whether we consider the character 
of the witness or the nature of the evidence, 
his testimony is, in our opinion, much to be 
preferred to that of M. Huc. The Apostolic 
Missionary, as he calls himself, like all per- 
sons of his intolerant persuasion, judges 
mankind by their views of popery, which is 
far from being in good odor at present with 
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the Chinese people. Because they refuse to 
favor Roman Catholicism, he denies that 
they have any religion whatever; or that 
there is the faintest trace of morality among 
them, because they are not attracted by the 
morality of the Jesuits. Even if he had not 
written with the deep prejudice of a disap- 
pointed partisan, his evidence cannot extend 
beyond the narrow sphere of his individual 
observation, and must be qualified by well- 
authenticated instances of an opposite charac- 
ter. Especially this must be the case when 
his assertions outrage probability. That 
nature should be entirely dead in three hun- 
dred millions of people, who keep up the 
forms of love and tenderness—that they 
should all conspire to mimic a virtue of which 
none of them can frame an idea—that they 
should be one vast hive of hypocrisy, without 
any portion of the community possessing 
those better notions which alone create in the 
worser part of the public the necessity for 
the hypocrisy—that the very mothers should 
be destitute of the instinctive affection for 
their offspring which is vouchsafed to the 
fiercest of the brute creation—that every 
emotion, in a word, of man for man, should 
be utteriy extinct in a civilized nation 
throughout the whole length and breadth of 
the land,—is an anomaly, an unprecedented 
monstrosity which we should not credit upon 
the asseveration of a hundred M. Hucs. His 
own book refutes him. He states that the 
Chinese believe that the worst stages of sick- 
ness are caused by the temporary absence of 
the soul, which is hovering near preparatory 
to its final flight. They imagine that it is 
possible te induce it to return by entreaties, 
and will sometimes run hither and thither, 
addressing to it the most moving supplica- 
tions. If petitions fail, they have recourse to 
violence. They shout in the surrounding 
premises,.they let off crackers, they push 
with their hands. M. Hue was witness to 
one of these scenes. A son, the pride of his 
father and the support of his children, was 
in the last stage of a decline. The Apostolic 
Missionary heard the prayers, the sobs, the 
clamors of those who were engaged in pur- 
suit of the fugitive soul. “The scene,” he 
says, “ would have been truly laughable and 
amusing if we had not known that there was 
question of a numerous family in expectation 
of a frightful calamity, and a prey tothe most 
cruel anguish. The voices of those little 
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children and that old man, invoking with 
piercing cries the soul of a father and a son, 
was something heart-rending.” If there is 
such anxiety to stay the retreating spirit—if 
there is such violent grief, which M. Huc 
himself allows to be real, in anticipation of a 
possible death—why must the tears shed for 
the death itself be unredeemed hypocrisy ? 
Let whoever can suppose that the misery at 
the apprehended loss is solely raised by the 
fear of diminished prosperity—that it is pure 
material selfishness, unmitigated by one spark 
of personal affection—still the affliction itself 
is genuine ; whereas M. Huc maintains in the 
same breath that their tears for the dead sre 
almost invariably deceptive, and that those 
who give vent to them are only adroit per- 
formers of woe. Death in China, as else- 
where, must enter innumerable houses with- 
out being attended by sorrow. Though the 
English are noted for the strength of their 
domestic attachments, Swift maintained that 
the happiest faces were to be seen in mourn- 
ing coaches. 

The particular in which Chinese affection 
has been supposed to be lowest is in the feel- 
ings of fathers for their daughters. “The 
mother who is happiest in her girls,” says a 
Chinese maxim, “is she who has only boys.” 
The strong desire to perpetuate their race in 
the male line is one reason of their preference 
for sons, and another is the comparative help- 
lessness of women in earning a livelihood. 
The pleasure, moreover, of female conversa- 
tion, which is the most refined and highest 
charm of our society, loses many of its de- 
lights with them in consequence of their 
neglect to educate their girls. In a country 
where the lowest male peasant can read and 
write, few ladies are much versed in either 
accomplishment. That this indicates a false 
and unworthy notion of the capacities of 
women is undeniable; but we suspect that 
we are prone to exaggerate the contempt in 
which they are held, and that in the upper 
classes, at least, their condition is the result 
of a more marked division than is usual with 
us of the attributes of the sexes, rather than 
from a complete disdain of feminine qualities. 
The Chinese simply carry the notion of Mil- 
ton to excess— 


‘* For contemplation he, and valor, form’d; 
For softness she, and sweet attractive grace.”’ 


M. Hue, indeed, asserts that “the birth of a 
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daughter is generally regarded as a family 
humiliation and dishonor—a sure evidence of 
the curse of Heaven;” but Mr. Meadows, an 
unexceptionable witness, completely disposes 
of this extravagant libel. “I have seen hun- 


dreds of fathers walking about with such - 


little dishonors and curses in their arms, 
handsomely dressed and prattling away to 
the pleased and proud pé@fms.” M. Hur, 
again, asserts “ that the sufferings, the priva- 
tions, the contempt, all the sorrows and dis- 
graces which commence at their cradle, 
accompany them mercilessly to their tomb ;” 
but this dreary life of unbroken woe did not 
prevent Mr. Fortune from finding them as 
apparently light-hearted as they were cer- 
tainly merry and talkative. Nor does the 
affliction which, according to M. Hue, per- 
petually attends them, distract their minds 
from the same love of dress and petty vani- 
ties which occupy the serener thoughts *of 
their sex in Europe. The misery which is 
amused with toys, and wears the outward 
form of mirth, cannot be very overwhelming. 
In the houses of the wealthy the women do 
not mingle in male society, but this isolation 
does not extend to the lower and middle 
orders, and even in the class immediately 


below the highest the seclusion is far from . 


rigid. Mr. Fortune used to observe them 
peeping at him from behind windows and 
doors, till curiosity conquering bashfulness 
they entered the room and stood watching 
him from a little distance. If he moved in 
their direction they ran away with affected 
alarm, but soon came back. The only occa- 
sion on which he appears to have inspired 
any real terror was in the case of a young 
lad, who after looking at him for some time 
said to his father, “If I go near him, will he 
bite me?” 

The destruction of female infants M. Hue 
himself admits to be the act of such degraded 
portions of the population as are to be found 
in every community; and says, in total in- 
consistency with many of his statements, 
“that’we are not to suppose that the Chinese 


are barbarians, deaf to the voice of nature, . 


who sport with the lives of the beings to 
whom they have given birth.” Poverty is 
the usual motive for child-murder. Though 
the crime is considered to be more frequent 
than in Europe, no certain information exists 
on the subject, and some of the grounds for 





the supposition were derived from false evi- 
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dence or mistaken inferences. It was affirmed 
that numerous corpses of infants were to be 
met with in rivers or by the wayside, where 
they were devoured by dogs and pigs. In a 
country intersected with canals, and where 
millions of the population reside with their 
families in floating houses upon the water, 
many, no doubt, had been drowned accident- 
ally. M. Huc, however, declares that, having 
traversed China for ten years, he never set 
eyes upon the body of a single child, and 
where the case occurs he believes that the 
death is usually natural, and that’ the 
remains, wrapped in a mat, are consigned to 
the water or laid by the road because the 
parents have not the means to pay for the 
sepulture, There is not the same considera- 
tion for the bodies of the young as of adults. 
Mr. Fortune frequently found their coffins 
piled together in stacks, and M. Huc states 
that deep wells, into which quick lime is 
thrown from time to time, are constructed at 
the public expense for the purpose of receiv- 
ing all the dead children who may be 
brought. 

Notwithstanding the subordinate position 
of Chinese women, Mr. Fortune observed 
that in’bargainings and disputes they did not 
degenerate from the most self-willed speci- 
mens of the sex in Europe, and talked con- 
siderably louder and faster than the men. 
Although if the account of M. Huc is to be 
received, they must be the most philosophic 
females, not to say the most cheerful martyrs, 
that the world ever saw, their patience and 
hilarity have no effect in keeping their tem- 
pers in check. On the contrary, the violence 
. of their rage produces a novel species of 
hysterics, which, before its harmlessness is 
known, might be turned to excellent account 
by the ladies in our part of the world. One 
of these fits was witnessed by Mr. Fortune in 
a bamboo forest, where two men were cut- 
ting down some trees which they had bought. 
They had just felled a particularly fine speci- 
men which was not marked for sale, and the 
wife of the proprietor, observing the mistake, 
came hastily up :— 

“She commenced first in low short sen- 
tences to lament the loss of the bamboo, then 
louder and louder sentence after sentence 
rolled from her tongue, in which she abused 
without mercy the unfortunate men for their 
conduct. At last she seemed to have worked 
herself up to a frantic state of excitement; 
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she threw off her head-dress, tore her hair, 
and screamed so loud that she might have 
been heard for more than a mile. Her 
passion reached the climax at last, and human 
nature could stand it no longer. With an 
unearthly yell and a sort of hysteric gulp she ~ 
tumbled backwards on the ground, threw her 
little feet in the air, gave two or three kicks, 
and all was still. U, to this point I had 
been rather amused than otherwise; but as 
she lay perfectly still and foamed at the 
mouth, I became alarmed. The poor men 
had been standing all this time hanging their 
heads and looking as sheepish as possible. I 
now looked round to see what effect this state 
of things hac. onthem. They both shrugged 
their shoulders, laughed, and went on with 
their work, About a quarter of an hour 
afterwards I came back to the spot to see how 
matters stood. She was still lying on the 
—_— but septeontly recovering. I raised 

er and begged her to sit up, which she did 
with a melancholy shake of the head ; but she 
either could not or would not speak. In a 
little while afterwards I saw her rise up and 
walk slowly and quietly home. Such scenes 
are very common in the country. These 
Chinese termagants work themselves up into 
passions for very slight things, and their im- 
precations and curses are quite fearful. Many 
of them stop short, and get pacified before 
they reach the climax.” —Fortune’s Residence 
in Chind, p. 100. 


When Mr. Fortune’s ear had got accus- 
tomed to the changes which were rung in the 
progress of these storms, he could tell, with- 
out entering the house, whether the fit was 


at its commencement, middle, or end. The 
husband was sometimes the object of the ter- 
magant’s wrath, and more than enough 
appears to show that it is not the wives alone 
that are deserving of compassion. M. Huc 
witnessed a matrimonial quarrel in which the 
angry couple first abused, and next pelted 
each other. Their last resource was to try 
which of the two could prove most provoking 
by breaking. all the articles in the house. 
While the shrew was venting her rage upon 
the crockery in the kitchen, the man seized a 
large paving-stone in the court. The neigh- 
bors, misinterpreting his intentions, rushed 
forward to prevent bloodshed, but his malice 
was directed against a large iron pot which he 
stove in at a blow.* Though frays will some- 

*The turn which M. Huc gives to this anecdote is an 
instance of the absurd inferences to which he is led by 
his prejudiees. ‘‘ Interest,’ he says, ‘‘ is often the sole 
motive which limits the harshness of the Chinese to- 


wards their wives. If they treat them with moderation, 
it is on a principle of economy, as people spare a horse 
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times take the same turn with the lower 
orders among ourselves, the work of destruc- 
tion is usually confined to the husband, and 
is seldom ventured on by the wife. Women 
in China are not treated with the deference 
which is shown to women in England; but 
they can take their own part, and there is 
many a man, we suspect, in the Celestial 
Empire who finds that his helpmate is the 
better half. In all countries it is the worst 
temper that governs, whether it chances to be 
of the masculine or feminine gender. 

In nothing does M. Huc give a more un- 
favorable report of the Chinese than with 
respect to their moral conduct. In gam- 
bling, debauchery, and drunkenness they 
have never, he says, been surpassed by any 
nation, and to these vices he ascribes the 
principal part of their pauperism. Again 
Mr. Fortune gives evidence on the other 
side: “The Chinese as a nation are a quiet 
and sober race ; their disturbances, when they 
have them, are unusually noisy, but they 
rarely come to blows, and drunkenness is 
almost unknown in the country districts, and 
rare even in densely populated cities. In 
these respects the lower orders in China con- 
trast favorably with the same classes in 
Europe, or even in India.” Drunkenness 


proclaims itself, and by no possibility could 
Mr. Fortune, in his extensive wanderings, 
have mistaken excessive intemperance for 


peculiar sobriety. One form of intoxication, 
it is true, is largely on the increase—that 
which arises from the smoking of opium, 
though all who indulge in it do not employ 
it to excess. A few weeks’ abuse of this se- 
ducing drug reduces its victim to a skeleton. 
The cheek-bones seem to be piercing the pale 
skin, which acquires a glassy polish, and the 
breathing becomes quick and disturbed. 
From wild excitement the smoker, as he con- 


because it costs money, and because if it is killed it must 
be replaced. This hideous calculation is by no means 
chimerical in China.” He gives the sequel of the story 
we have borrowed from him in proof of this position. A 
bystander said to the husband with a smile, ‘‘ You are 
silly, my brother; instead of breaking the pot with the 
paving-stone, why did you not break your wife’s head ? 
Then you would have had peace in your house.” ‘TI 
thought of that,” answered the husband, ‘‘ but it would 
have been foolish. 1 can get my kettle mended for two 
hundred cash, and it would cost no small sum to buy an- 
other wife.” ‘Such replies,” concludes M. Huc, ‘are 
not at all surprising to those who know the Chinese.” 
What is really surprising is, that M. Huc should mis- 
take a transparent jest for what he calls “a hideous 
calculation.” Ip his eager desire to establish the bru- 
aoe J of the Chinese he forgets that murder in China is 
punished with death, and that he who killed one wife 
would not survive to purchase another. 
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sumes pipe after pipe, passes into a state of 
smiling and idiotic languor, and from thence 
into slumber. When once the habit is ac- 
quired it is never given up. ‘“ His days,” 
says Mr. Fortune of one of these miserable 
beings, “ were evidently numbered, and yet, 
strange to tell, this man tried to convince 
others and himself also that he was smoking 
medicinally, and that the use of opium was 
indispensable to his health.” 

Gambling is rife among all orders, high 
and low, in China; and Mr. Fortune describes 
the eager interest with which the poor stop 
at stalls to throw dice for oranges, sweet- 
meats, and other trifles; but some of the 
details recorded by M. Hue can hardly be 
credited till they are confirmed by a more 
trustworthy observer. He represents them, 
when they have lost their money, as staking 
their houses, fields, wives, and clothes. Their 
garments lost, they are turned naked out of 
the gambling-house in the midst of winter, 
and the cold in the north sets them running 
like madmen. “They lie against the chim- 
neys, Which in these countries are constructed 
at the ground level along the walls of the 
houses. They endeavor to warm themselves 
a little, sometimes on one side, sometimes on 
the other, while their comrades look on and 
indulge in atrocious mirth. This horrible 
spectacle does not last long, because the cold 
soon gets the better of these unhappy crea- 
tures, who fall down and die. The others 
then go back to the house and resume their 
game with fearful unconcern.” But the most 
extraordinary statement of M. Huc is, that 
they sometimes play for their fingers. A 


the dice and cards, and at the termination of 
each game the winner chops off one of the 
fingers of the loser. As the run of luck can- 
not be all on the same side, it is inconceivable 
that anybody should find such exquisite plea 
sure in cutting off the fingers of his neighbor 
as to be willing to purchase the luxury at the 
cost of his own. Ten fingers are soon gone, 
and the momentary satisfaction must be 
bought by weeks of pain during the healing 
of the stump, and the still severer penalty of 
being incapacitated for life from playing any 
more. Nay, the victims of this bloody game, 
unable to work or even to feed and dress 
themselves, must often perish by a lingering 
death from poverty and neglect. M. Hue 





seldom shows any apprehension of provoking 
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their close-fitting pantaloons, their prodigious 
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incredulity; but he is conscious on the 
present occasion that he is drawing largely 
upon the faith of his readers. 

M. Hue allows that there is an air of deco- 
rum in Chinese manners which might deceive 
a superficial observer; but he affirms that a 
closer view shows that the plausible exterior 
is only a mask for the vilest libertinism. 
Vice will always court concealment, and in 
every nation the appearance must be better 
than the reality. Nor can a heathen country 
be expected to vie in morals with a Christian 
land. Yet in this particular, as in every. 
other which relates to the feelings and con- 
duct of the natives, M. Huc has been guilty 
of the fault, which he denounces in previous 
writers, of ascribing to the whole what is 
only true of a part. He might with equal 
justice assert that there were few healthy peo- 
ple in the empire because he had met with 
many who were sick. A disposition to lie 
and cheat appears to be the failing which 
most easily besets a Chinaman. 

The dissimilarity between our dress and 
manners and those of the Chinese creates a 
notion that there is more difference than 
really exists in essential things. M. Huc has 
drawn an amusing and impartial picture of 
the figure which we and they present to the 
eyes of each other :—- 


“ The Europeans who go to China are dis- 
posed to think the inhabitants of the Celes- 
tial Empire odd and ridiculous ; the Chinese 
who visit Canton and Macao return the com- 
pliment. They exhaust their caustic and 
mocking vein upon the appearance of the 
Western devils, express unutterable astonish- 
ment at the sight of their scanty garments, 


round hats in the shape of a chimney, their 
shirt-collars, which appear devised to saw the 
ears, and which so gracefully surround their 
grotesque faces with the long nose and blue 
eyes, without beard or moustache, but which 
display in compensation on each jaw a hand- 
ful of red and frizzled hair. They are puz- 
zled, above all, by the shape of the dress- 
coat. They endeavor, without success, to ac- 
count for that strange habiliment which they 
call a half-garment, because it is impossible 
to make it meet on the chest, and because 
the tails which hang down behind are entire- 
ly wanting in front. They admire the exqui- 
site and refined taste of wearing at the back 
large buttons like coins without having any- 
thing to button’ to them. How much more 
beautiful do they think themselves, with their 
oblique, narrow, black eyes, high cheek-bones, 
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nose the shape of a chestnut, and shaven head 
adorned with a magnificent tail which reaches 
to the heels! Add to this graceful and ele- 

ant type a conical hat covered with red 

inge, an ample tunic with large sleeves, 
black satin boots with white soles of an enor- 
mous thickness, and it is beyond dispute that 
a European can never rival a Chinese. But 
it is chiefly in their habits of life that they 
assume to be so much our superiors. When 
they see Europeans spending several hours 
in gymnastic promenades, they ask if it is 
not a more civilized mode of passing leisure 
time to sit quietly drinking tea and smoking 
a pipe, or else to go at once to bed. The 
notion of spending the larger portion of the 
night at balls and parties has never occurred 
to them. All the Chinese, even among the 
upper ranks, begin to sleep in time to be able 
to rise with the sun. At the hours in which 
there is the greatest stir and tumult in tke 
principal cities of i those of China en- 
oy the most profound repose. Every one 

as gone home to his family, all the shops 
are shut, the boatmen,.the mountebanks, the 
public readers have finished their labors; and 
there are no signs of activity, except among 
the theatres for the working classes, who have 
no leisure but at night to enjoy the sight of a 
play."—Huc’s “ L’Empire Chinois,” tom. ii. 
p- 122. 

Most of these circumstances are only the 
garnish of life, and do not affect its substance. 
Fashions are so arbitrary, that one in its own 
nature is seldom more extraordinary than an- 
other; and they seem ludicrous or rational 
according as they are strange or familiar, 
Addison, in his “ Spectator,” gives an account 
of a gentleman who determined to live and 
dress according to the rules of common 
sense, and was soon shut up in a lunatic asy- 
lum in consequence. When M. Huc arrived 
at the port of Canton, after having lost sight 
of Europeans, his first glimpse of three gen- 
tlemen in black hats, white trowsers, white 
waistcoats, and white jackets, had such an ef- 
fect upon him, that he no longer wondered 
that Orientals unaccustomed to the vision 
should burst out laughing. In so far as 
tastes admit of argument, the Chinese cos- 
tume will not lose by the comparison. Their 
pigtails are not less ornamental than the tails 
of our half-garments, even with the aid of 
the two decorative buttons at our waist. An 
eminent classical scholar in this country con- 
trived a dress which had no other fastening 
than a single button behind. He advertised 
his invention by wearing it himself in the 
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streets of London. The people, struck by 
his singular appearance, stopped to gaze at 
him, and it was common to hear them ex- 
claim to their companions, “ Look at that 
man with only one button.” Upon this he 
invariably wheeled round, and, pointing to 
their backs, said, “ Look at those men with 
TWO buttons.” The absurdity of these strange 
appendages always seemed instantly to flash 
upon their minds, and with an abashed coun- 
tenance they grew grave at the retort. 

In the most important particular of all, the 
Celestial inhabitants are vastly our inferiors 
“The great sin,” says Sir John Davis, “ of 
the Chinese costume is the paucity of white 
linen, and consequently of washing. Even 
their body-garment is sometimes a species of 
light silk, but capable of purification.” They 
have no sheets to their bed, and the want of 
cleanliness is a common cause of disease of 
the skin. 

The Chinese dogs, who never fail to bark at 
foreigners, appear to distinguish thein by their 
dress, for when Mr. Fortune went habited as 
a native they ceased to give tongue, though 
they had continued pertinaciously to bay at 
his heels till he doffed his English costume. 
M. Huc, who believes that he passed every- 
where for a ‘genuine Chinaman, was yelped 
at, on the contrary, through all the provinces 
he traversed. Every nation, he says, in ex- 
planation, has its peculiar smell. That of the 
Chinese partakes of the nature of musk, and 
they in their turn detect a distinctive odor 
in Europeans, though more delicate than that 
of any other people with which they are ac- 
quainted. The noses of the dogs could not 
be less acute than those of their masters : 
and M. Hue supposes that they knew him 
by the same indications that they discrimi- 
nate the track of game and vermin. 

The Chinese rely more upon their dress for 
warmth than is usual with us : 

“ They cannot imagine,” says Mr. Fortune, 
“ how the Europeans can exist with the thin 
clothing they generally go about in. When 
the weather was cold I used always to’ wear a 
stout, warm, great-coat above my other dress, 
and yet the Chinese were continually feeling 
the thickness of my clothes, and telling me 
that surely I must feel cold. Their mode of 
keeping themselves comfortable in winter 
differs entirely from ours. They rarely or 
never think of using fires in their rooms for 
this purpose, but, as the cold increases, they 
just put on another jacket or two, until they 
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feel that the warmth of their bodies is not 
carried off faster than it is generated. As 
the raw, damp cold of morning gives way to 
the genial rays of noon, the upper coats are 
one by one thrown off until evening, when 
they are again put on. In the spring months 
the upper garments are cast off by degrees, 
and, when the summer arrives, the Chinese 
are found clad in their dresses of cotton, or 
the grass-cloth mauufactured in the country, 
In the northern towns the ladies sometimes use 
a small brass stove, like a little oval basket, hay- 
ing the lid grated to allow the charcoal to burn 
and the heat to escape; this they place upon 
their tables or on the floor, for the purpose of 
warming their hands and feet. Nurses also 
carry these little stoves in their hands under 
the feet of the children. Such, however, is 
the thickness and warmth of their dresses, 
that it is only in the coldest weather they 
require them. Little children in winter are 
so covered up, that they look like bundles of 
clothes nearly as broad as they are long, and 
when the padding is removed in warm 
weather, it is difficult to imagine that you see 
before you the same individuals.” 


The prodigality of clothing is rendered the 
more necessary by that aversion of the 
Chinese, of which M. Huc speaks, for “ gym- 
nastic promenades.” The most patient, in- 
dustrious, and persevering of mankind, where 
there is an object to be gained, exertion with- 
out profit is a notion they cannot compre- 
hend. To watch Europeans recreating 
themselves, by pacing up and down with the 
activity of travellers hurrying to a goal, is a 
spectacle which raises in them the same emo- 
tions with which Cowper contemplated the 
barren speculations of philosophical theo 
nists : 

‘* Defend me, therefore, common sense, say I, 

From reveries so airy, from the toil 

Of dropping buckets into empty wells, 

And growing old in drawing nothing up.” 

Mr. Fortune and some English friends, 
who went up the country by canal from 
Ningpo, were accustomed to get out from 
the boat when tired of sitting, and walk 
awhile upon the bank. “Is it not strange,” 
they heard a Chinese say, “that these people 
prefer walking when they have a boat as well - 
as ourselves?” The reason for this singular 
propensity was discussed by the bystanders, 
but the only solution they could hit upon was 
“ that it was our nature to do so.” 

Among the circumstancés in which the 
Chinese surpass, in their own estimation, the 





barbarians of the West, politeness occupies a 











conspicuous place. Our forms of speech 












































compared to theirs are like the rude blasts of 

) the north compared to the softest breath of 

Q the gentle south. Mr. Fortune went to see 

a the garden of the merchant Howqua, near 

8 Canton; and, being a show-place, various 

i “earnest and careful notices,” as they were 

: termed, were put up about the grounds to 

. warn visitors against doing mischief and 

e committing depredations. Several fine fruit- 

Io trees lined the walks, and these were the 

n words in which strangers were requested 

a not to steal the produce,—* Ramblers here 

of BE will be excused plucking the fruit on this 

tree.” In a summer-house, called the “ Hall 

is of Fragrant Plants,” the language was more 

8, urgent: “ Those who come here to saunter 
ey about are earnestly prayed not to pluck the 
re fruit or flowers, in order that the beauty of 
of the place may be preserved.” This by itself 
nd was too blunt and plain-spoken for a Chinese, 
= and was therefore qualified by the addition, 
“We beg persons who understand this notice 

a to excuse it.” Their acts do not quite keep 
he pace with the overflowing courtesy of their 
speech. The essence of good manners is in 

nd the preference for others in the smaller affairs 
a of life—in a petty benevolence reduced to 
rt tule and enforced by society upon all to 
eve supply the want of the realityin many. The 
ne rules are defective in proportion as the civility 
at is barren. Tried by this test, the Chinese 
~ are not much in advance of ourselves. They 
ay give you, says M. Huc, the most pressing 
ra invitations, but it is on condition that you 
“se refuse them. The native Christians of a 
Roman Catholic station in the north went one 

saint’s day to attend service in a chapel 

I, attached to the house of a catechist. The 
service ended, the catechist pressed the whole 

? of the congregation, which was numerous, to 
nds, fj ‘#y and dine with him. Everyone replied to 
vom (@ lus entreaties by an excuse. With an air of 
rom (@ Wortification at the repeated refusals, he at 
valk (jm lst caught hold of a cousin, and begged 
ge,” him, by the ties of relationship, to remain. 
ople The cousin pleaded business, and, after a 
well. (| Protracted contest of earnest requests and 
vular ( peremptory denials, the catechist proceeded 
ders, f° use force, and endeavored to drag his 
, was j@ ‘cfractory relation into the house. “ If,” said 
he, “you will not-eat ‘rice with me, at least 

the — come in and drink a cup of wine.” The 
1, the cousin consented to this compromise. After 
sies a  ‘tting long, and no wine appearing, he ven- 
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tured to inquire when it was likely to be 
broughtin. “ Wine! wine!” said his aston- 
ished host ; “ do you suppose I have any wine 
here? and do you not know that I never 
drink wine, since it gives me the stomach- 
ache?” Then, why,” replied his guest, 
“did you not let me go, instead of insisting 
on my coming in? The question threw the 
catechist into a rage. He abused his cousin 
for an ignorant boor, asked him where he had 
learnt manners, and with cutting sarcasm ex- 
claimed, “ What! I do you the civility to 
invite you to drink wine, and you have not 
the courtesy to decline!” M. Huc, who 
witnessed the scene, speculates upon the mo- 
tives for the usage, and comes~to the conclu- 
sion that when it costs nothing everybody 
wishes to appear kind and generous to every- 
body ; while all, on the other hand, are flat- 
tered by receiving warm invitations and by 
their own delicacy in refusing them. These 
are matters in which people like to be duped, 
notwithstanding their inward consciousness 
that they are deceived. 

In visiting a Chinese a profusion of low 
bows pass on either side. In the reception- 
rooms of the wealthy there are two raised 
seats, one of which is considered the seat of 
honor. The host presses it upon the visitor, 
the visitor upon the host; and the conflict of 
courtesy will sometimes continue for several 
minutes. At dinners they think with Lady 
Macbeth that “sauce to meat is ceremony.” 
“Tn this case,” says Mr. Fortune, “ it is not 
only the host who is begging the guests to 
occupy the most honorable seats, but the 
guests themselves are also pressing the fa- 
vored places upon each other.” Hence 
there is much sitting down and getting up 
again, every body agreeing to depreciate 
himself and exalt his neighbor. The bowing 
and flattery, the entreaties and refusals, 
lasted on one occasion, when Mr. Fortune 
was a guest, nearly a quarter of an hour. 
The peculiarities of the dinner itself have 
been well summed up by M. Huc: 

“A Ral, Chinese dinner cannot appear 
otherwise than strange to an unreflecting for- 
eigner who imagines that there can only ex- 
ist one method of living among all the na- 
tions in the world. To begin with desert 
and finish with soups—to drink wine hot and 
smoking out of small porcelain cups—to 
employ two little sticks instead of a fork to 
take up the food, which is brought to the 
table ready cut into mouthfuls—to use, in- 
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stead of napkins, little squares of soft col- 
ored paper, of which a supply is placed by 
the side of each guest, and which a servant 
carries away as they are done with—to leave 
your place between the courses to smoke or 
amuse yourself—to raise your chopsticks to 
your forehead and lay them upon your cup 
to announce to the company that you have 
finished your dinner—these are all singulari- 
ties which rouse the curiosity of Europeans. 
The Chinese, on their part, never get over 
their surprise when they see us at table, and 
they — how it is that we can swallow 
our drinks cold, and how we came by the sin- 
gular and extravagant idea of making use of 
a trident to convey our food to our mouths, 
at the risk of running it into our lips or our 
eyes. They think it very odd that our nuts 
and almonds are served in their shells, and 
that the servants do not take the trouble to 
peel the fruit, and cut out the bones from 
the meat. Though they are not very nice 
about the nature of their food, and relish 
fritters of silkworms and preserved tadpoles, 
they cannot understand the predilection of 
our epicures for a high pheasant, or a cheese 
which has all the movements of an animated 
being.”—Huc’s “ L’Empire Chinois,” tom. I. 
p.- 216. 


At a dinner which was attended by Cap- 
tain Laplace of the French navy, salted 


earthworms formed part of the first course, 
but so disguised that the confiding guests 
ate them without a suspicion of the truth. 
The nests which the Chinese purchase at a 
high price and boil with other ingredients 
into soup belong to a species of swallow in 


the island of Java. What are the materials 
used by the birds in the construction of 
these delicacies is a disputed question. 
Some say they are composed of fish-spawn, 
others of the scum of the sea, others of 
plants ; but, if Bishop Stanley is right in the 
opinion he gives in his delightful “ History of 
Birds,” those who have partaken of the soup 
had better remain in ignorance of its essence. 
Salted earthworms would be preferable. Yet 
it cannot be denied that there is nothing in 
which nations are more capricious than in 
their adoption and rejection of articles of 
diet. A Chinese cook in the service of a 
European at Macao sent up.a dish of snipes 
without the trail. Host and guests of whom 
M. Huc was one, rated him, for his ignorance, 
and told him, to his astonishment, that he 
had committed a crime which could not be 
pardoned twice. A few days afterwards he 
had to dress some birds which were not snipes, 
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and was careful to preserve their precious 
contents. He was dismissed, despairing ever 
to comprehend the culinary code of Euro- 
peans, and wondering as much at the gross 
taste which could venture upon the entrails 
of a bird as we of the West can marvel at 
the Chinese relish for earthworms. Frogs 
are esteemed throughout the empire. . They 
are brought to town in tubs or baskets; and 
the frogmonger, in the intervals between 
serving his customers, chops off the heads of 
the animals and draws off their skins. 
They are sold, like every thing in China, by 
weight. 

Mr. Fortune and M. Hue agree in the 
opinion that the Chinese have a singular 
aptitude for cookery. “ You have only,” says 
the latter, “to take the first man that comes, 
and after a few days’ practice he will acquit 
himself of his duties to a miracle. The most 
astonishing thing of all is the excessive sim- 
plicity of their means; a single iron saucepan 
is the sole implement they require for execut- 
ing the most difficult combinations.” The 
national predilection is for made dishes more 
after the manner of the French than the 
English. The humblest peasant is expert in 
concocting savory messes out of the simplest 
materials. A Chinaman, Mr. Fortune states, 
would starve upon what used, and perhaps 
continues, to be the harvest diet of Scottish 
laborers—milk and porridge for breakfast and 
supper, and bread and beer for dinner. The 
tea-makers whom he took over to India could 
not live upon the salt-beef and biscuit of our 
English sailors. They had a private store of 
articles with which at small expense they 
compounded dishes that gratified the ‘palate 
as well as appeased hunger. 

The entertainments of the Chinese are very 
protracted. A private dinner at which Mr. 
Fortune was present in Shangeae having con- 
tinued for three hours, he inquired of a lin- 
guist who sat next him when it would end. 
“0,” was the reply, “it will last for three or 
four hours longer, but if you want to go away 
you can do so now.” The hundreds of little 
dishes which appear in succession are less the 
cause of the excessive time which is spent at 
the table than the unceremonious habit of 
intermingling eating with recreation and 
smoking. A play was proceeding in the 
dining-room during the whole of the meal, 
and smoking in China never stops. Men, 
women, and children live with pipes in their 











mouths. The laborer smokes in the fields, the 
clerk at his desk, the traveller on horseback. 
“Tf,” says M. Hue, “a person wakes in the 
night, he lights his pipe.” The most certain 
sign that asick man is about to expire is that 
he ceases to inhale the fumes of tobacco. 
Upon this he expends his latest breath ; and 
the native Christians who came to summon M. 
Huc to administer the sacraments to the dying 
always said in proof of the desperateness of 
the case—* He no longer smokes,” 

Of ‘all the distinctions between a Chinese 
and European dinner there is not one in 
which we should suppose the advantage was 
more with ourselves than in the use of knives 
and forks instead of two slender sticks. But 
Mr. Fortune, who is equally expert in the use 
of both, decides in favor of the sticks. With 
dishes prepared in the Chinese fashion it 
would be almost impossible to pierce the 
dainty morsels with a fork, whereas “the 
smallest fragment, even to a single grain of 
rice, can be picked up with perfect ease” by 
those who have learned to handle the magic 
little implements which daily convey the food 
to the mouths of three hundred millions of 
people. “No article in use amongst our- 
selves,” adds Mr. Fortune, “could supply 
their place. Excepting the fingers, nature’s 
own invention, nothing is so convenient as the 
chopsticks.” The cold drinks, which are the 






































































































































































J 
abhorrence of the Chinese, might be presumed 
< grateful to any palate in the sultry season, 
i but, whatever may be the demerits of warm 
‘. wine, Mr. Fortune maintains the superior 
f properties of warm tea. “I do not know 
. anything half so refreshing on a hot summer 
: day; I mean pure as the Chinese drink it, 
without sugar and milk. It is far better than 
y either wine or beer. It quenches thirst, is a 
‘f gentle stimulant, and wards off many of the 
nt fevers incident to such a climate.” Cowper 
= described it perfectly when he called it the 
d. herb “which cheers but not inebriates.” 
ai Another custom, which at first found little 
ay favor with either M. Huc or Mr. Fortune, they 
tle discovered upon experience to be exceedingly 
the agreeable. Towels, from which hot water 
has been wrung out, are brought round in 





trays after meals, and each of the guests wipes 
his face with the reeking cloth. The same 
process is gone through after journeys. It 
is, in fact, the Chinese mode of washing, and, 
though not the most effectual, Mr. Fortune 
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bathing to a person who is hot and tired with 
walking. The natives rarely use soap. 

The plays which sometimes add zest toa 
dinner are a passion with every soul in the 
empire. In towns they are going on at all 
hours of the day and night, and are frequent 
at every village in the country. The Chinese 
who emigrated to California could not dis- 
pense with their gambling-houses and theatre, 
and the performances at the latter, in San 
Francisco continued without intermission 
through the twenty-four hours. The actors 
in their native land are mostly strollers who 
travel from place to place, and are hired 
either by rich individuals oy by a certain 
number of people in the district, who club 
together to defray the expense. A temporary 
theatre is frequently run up for the occasion 
—a simple business, since there is no scenery; 
“and a table, a few chairs, and a covered 
platform are all that is needed.” The dresses, 
however, are splendid. Women are not per- 
mitted to perform, but the boys who personate, 
the female parts deceive the eyes and ears of 
foreigners who are ignorant of the usage. 
The spectators are in the open air, and th. 
common people, who pay nothing for the 
privilege, flock by thousands to the sight. 
The dense crowds of human heads reminded 
Mr. Fortune of the mobs which collect before 
the hustings at an English election. Talking 
and smoking go on freely, and the vendors of 
eatables cry their goods. The actors recite 
their speeches in a singing falsetto voice—a 
“sing-song” is the European name for the 
performance—and seemed to Mr. Fortune to 
set nature at defiance. The plays themselves, 
which are partly in prose, partly in lyric 
verse, equally violate probability ; nor is there 
much attempt at developing character, man- 
ners, or sentiment. The Chinese drama is 
believed to be the earliest in existence, and 
in accordance with the rule which pervades 
nearly all their intellectual efforts, having 
brought it to a point which appeared to 
render the progress to perfection inevitable, 
they came to a dead stop, and have left it in 
the same imperfect state to which it had 
attained several centuries ago. 

Much as plays are the delight of the whole 
community, the admiring spectators have 
little or no respect for the authors of the 
pieces. Their utilitarian propensities lead 


.them to keep their veneration for the litera- 





pronounces it far more refreshing than cold 








ture which instructs, such as grave works on 
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history and morals, while the literature which 
amuses, such as novels and poetry, brings no 
fame. To such an extent is this carried that, 
according to M. Hue, the writers of fiction 
never dream of putting their names to their 
finest productions. “In China people read 
pretty much as they walk in a beautiful garden 
forrecreation. They admire the arrangement 
of the walks, the verdure, the trees, the 
splendor and variety of the flowers, but they 
come away without having bestowed a thought 
on the gardener or even inquired his name.” 
This is the more singular, that they are so far 
from being indifferent to the entertainment 
which their lighter literature affords that they 
devour it greedily, and are beyond doubt a 
merry people, who love to laugh and make 
laugh. Their low esteem for works of im- 
agination does not prevent their engraving 
scraps of select verse on their teacups, vases, 
and fans. Quotations from authors, indeed, 
are put up everywhere. Upon public and 
private buildings, upon shops and temples, 
innumerable choice fragments invite the 
casual spectator to read and learn. “Enter 
into the poorest house,” says M. Hue, “in 
the most miserable village, and though you 
will often find complete destitution and a 
want of the commonest necessaries of life, 
you will be sure to see some beautiful maxims 
written upon scrolls of red paper. China 
might, in a sense, be called one enormous 
library.” These maxims are frequently ad- 
mirable either for the sagacity of the thought 
or the felicity of the expression. Of the 
specimens which follow, the first two are from 
the “China” of Sir John Davis,* the rest are 
from M. Hue: 

“ Early preferment makes a lazy genius. 

Great wealth comes by destiny; moderate 
wealth by industry. 

My books speak to my mind, my friends to 
my heart, heaven to my soul, and all the rest 
to my ears. 

He who finds pleasure in vice, and pain in 
virtue, is a novice in both. 

We can do without the world, but we need 
a friend. 

When men meet they listen to one an- 
other; women and girls look at each other. 

* Of this excellent work, by far the best and most 
comprehensive which exists on the entire subject of the 
manners, productions, and institutions of China, we gave 
a full account on its first appearance; and it is only 
necessary to add now that the history of English inter- 
course with the Celestial Empire has been continued in 


successive editions, and is brought down in that which 
has just appeared to the breaking out of the present war. 
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The dog in the kennel barks at his fleas; 
the dog who hunts does not feel them. 

Great minds haye wills; others have only 
wishes. 

One day is worth three to him who does 
everything in its order. 

Who is the greatest liar? He who talks 
most of himself.” 

In addition to the other means of instruc- 
tion, there is a large class of persons who 
traverse the empire and read to the people 
passages from the history of their country 
accompanied with comments. These readers 
are said by M. Hue to be also excellent 
speakers, and they are listened to by the 
crowds who throng round them with eager 
attention. They have no other pay than the 
gratuities they collect from their hearers. 
Works in China appear to be treated with 
more consideration than those who produce 
them. Unsaleable books are not used for 
waste paper, and no Celestial scribbler runs 
the risk which beset the English author in 
the days of Grub Street of having his butter, 
cheese, and bacon served out to him in a leaf 
of his own last pamphlet. The very children 
among the Chinese are taught to avoid tread- 
ing upon a piece of paper which has any- 
thing written or printed on it. M. Huc is of 
the opinion that no superstitious idea is at- 
tached to the practice, but that it proceeds 
purely from reverence to the productions of 
the mind. 

Nothing deserving the name of architecture 
exists in China, with the exception of the 
nine-storied pagodas, which are graceful ob- 
jects. They are nearly all in decay, for 
since the great wall there has been little 
erected which was intended to last. Sir 
Christopher Wren said that he built for eter- 
nity. The Chinaman builds for his own gen- 
eration. The most ancient and unchangeable 
nation in the world, they are themselves the 
records of the past, and have neither ancient 
monuments nor ancestral halls. Their most 
populous places have no individual features of 
interest, and the uniformity of their streets 
and shops renders it difficult for a stranger to 
distinguish one town from another. The 
habit of confining their houses, when practi- 
cable, to a ground-floor, excludes grandeur of 
elevation, nor is there any attempt to obtain 
an effect from general beauty of form except 
in the elegant curve of the roofs. But little 
as they aim at excellence of design, the pro- 
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fusion of carving, and the rich colors with 
which they decorate pillars, friezes, and every 
available part of the edifice, impart a gay and 
fascinating air to their best abodes. Here, 
as in everything else, the spectator wonders 
to find so much, and yet to find po more.* 
The works of Mr. Fortune are full of in- 
teresting details on the botanical productions 
of China. The mow-chok, the most beauti- 
ful bamboo in the world, is peculiar to this 
country. It attains to its full height of from 
sixty to eighty feet in a few months, and Mr. 
Fortune, who was in the habit of measuring 
its daily growth in the Chinese woods, found 
that it shot up from two to two and a half 
feet in twenty-four hours. Unlike the bushy 
bamboo of India, with its large joints and 
branches throughout its stem, the mow-chok 
usually presents a bare surface for thirty feet 
from the ground. The freedom from knots 
and the fineness of its structure render the 
wood of great importance in the arts. In- 
deed the number of uses to which this plant 
can be put is surprising. When it first 
shoots from the soil it is cut like asparagus 
and eaten as a vegetable. Mr. Fortune found 
it excellent, and during the time it was in 
season had it for dinner every day. The in- 
terior portion of the stem is beaten into pulp 
for paper, the exterior is slit into strips for 
the weaving of ropes, baskets, and sieves. 
Ornamental inlaid work is constructed from 
it, and the entiré pole, from its combined 
lightness and strength, answers every purpose 
for which poles can be employed. Mr. For- 
tune has done the service of introducing this 
invaluable variety into India, and it is now 
growing on the slopes of the Himalaya. 

The disputed question of whether black 
and green tea were the products of different 
plants, has been finally settled by Mr. For- 
tune. Though there are two species, one 
called by botanists Thea bohea, after some 
mountains in China, and the other Thea viri- 
dis, yet it is a mistake to suppose that black 
tea alone is made from the first, and green 
tea from the second. Both sorts are made 
alike from each—the inferior teas from the 
bohea which is cultivated near Canton, and 

* This account of Chinese architecture is derived in 
substance from Mr. James Fergusson’s ‘‘ Illustrated 
Handbook of Architecture,” a work of singular learning, 
originality, and acuteness, and which in two octavo vol- 
umes contains the history of all the styles in the world. 


Nobody can read this admirable manual without surprise 
that one man should display such a mastery of every 
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the finer kinds from the viridis. The differ- 
ence in the color depends solely on the mode 
of preparation. “The leaves for the green 
tea, being roasted almost immediately after 
they are gathered, and dried off very quick- 
ly, retain more of their natural hue, while 
the black teas owe their color to longer ex- 
posure to the air, and to being more slowly 
dried. The finer descriptions of both are 
made from the young leaves when they first 
unfold themselves in spring; but the best 
kinds manufactured are too lightly fired to 
bear a voyage, being spoilt by the slightest, 
damp, and can never be tasted out of the 
country. The scented teas owe their flavor 
to being mixed, when perfectly dry, with the 
fresh-gathered flowers of the orange or some * 
other odoriferous plant, and after twenty-four 
hours the dry tea has absorbed the fragrance 
of the moist flowers, which are then sifted 
out. The Chinese exercise their ingenuity in 
giving to the coarser samples of their staple 
commodity the appearance of the most es- 
teemed sorts; but Mr. Fortune conveys the 
comfortable assurance that the English mer- 
chants on the spot understand their business: 
too well to be deceived, and are too honest fer- 
the most part to deceive. More than this is 
not to be attained. With adulterations of ev- 
ery description at home, it is wild to suppose. 
that commodities abroad will be kept in their 
pristine purity, or that arascally Chinaman will 
not be able to find a rascally foreigner to con- 
spire with him in cheating the public beyond 
the seas. 

Tea does not form a meal in China, but is 
drunk at all hours and upon all occasions ; 
and when it is remembered that the entire 
poor of our own country contrive to procure 
it, we perceive how cheap a luxury it must 
be in the land of its manufacture, free from 
duty, cost of transport, and the profits of the 
numerous hands through which it passes be- 
fore it arrives at our tables. Those among 
ourselves who dread its injury to the nerves, 
may be consoled by knowing that “the most’ 
inveterate and abandoned tea-drinkers in the 
world,” to use the expression of Dr. John- 
son, experience no such evil effects. Their 
usual method of making it is to infuse the tea. 
in the cup from which it is to be drunk, in- 
stead of pouring it from a teapot. Southey 
relates that the first pound which ever arrived 
at Penrith came as a present, with the direc- 
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tion that it was to be steeped in hot water. 
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The family boiled the entire pound in a ket- 
tle, and never dreaming that the liquid was 
the precious part, eat the Ieaves with salt and 
butter, and wondered that anybody should 
like such a dish. Yet Captain Basil Hall re- 
lates that on the coast of South America it is 
usual, after drinking the fea, to hand round the 
tea-leaves on a silver salver, and as they con- 
tain far more nutriment than the liquid, it is 
not impossible that they may hereafter become 
an article of diet among the economical Chinese. 
Rice is the staple food as tea is the na- 
tional drink of the Chinese. “The chief 
thing they wish and work for,” says Mr. 
Gutzlaff, as quoted by Sir John Davis, “ is 
rice: their domestic accounts are entirely 
regulated by the quantity of rice consumed ; 
their meals according to the number of bowls 
of it boiled; and their exertion according to 
the quantity wanted. Every substitute for 
this favorite food is considered meagre, and 
indicative of the greatest wretchedness. 
When they cannot obtain a sufficient quantity 
to satisfy their appetites, they supply the defi- 
ciency with an equal weight of water, making 
a sort of gruel. Inquiring whether the West- 
ern barbarians eat rice, and finding me slow to 
-give them answer, they exclaimed, ‘Oh! the 
“sterile regions of barbarians, which produce 
‘not the necessaries of life. Strange that the 
inhabitants have not long ago died of hun- 
:ger.’” Their very wines are made from rice, 
‘for though they possess the grape they do 
-not use it for the purpose. 
The notions formerly current that every 
: acre of land is cultivated in China, and that 
the vast population is engaged in a perpetual 
‘contest with impending famine, are without a 
shadow of foundation. The country, being 
mountainous, is to a great extent incapable of 
tillage; but there are enormous tracts, which 
* with skill and capital, could be made to yield 
‘crops, ‘and will, doubtless, be reclaimed as 
‘the needs of the people increase. Though 
the Celestial Empire is not, any more than 
the kingdoms of Europe, exempt from sea- 
‘sons of scarcity, and the poorer inhabitants 
may sometimes suffer the extremities of hun- 
ger and even die of starvation, like the Irish 
in the time of the famine, their ordinary condi- 
‘tion is the very reverse of pitiable. “TI fully 
believe,” says Mr. Fortune, “ that in no coun- 
’ try in the world is there less real misery and 
want than in China.” “I doubt,” he says on 
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antry.” The cheerful look of the laborers is 
a matter of general observation. Mr. For- 
tune reckons their wages at about 6d. or 7d. 
a-day ; but food is cheap in proportion. The 
only coin of the realm is a small copper 
piece, of which 100 are equivalent to about 
44d., and such a low denomination of money 
for the sole currency of the empire indicates 
of itself the low price of the common neces- 
saries of life. For a few cash, as the Eng- 
lish call them, a Chinese, Mr. Fortune states, 
can dine in a sumptuous manner upon his 
rice, fish, vegetables, and tea. What little 
meat they get is chiefly pork. Of fish they 
are extremely fond, and some of their meth- 
ods of catching them are peculiar. All the 
world is familiar with the manner in which 
they press the cormorant into their service, 
and the docility to which the birds are 
brought by gentleness and perseverance. An- 
other plan frequently witnessed by Mr. For- 
tune in the northern provinces was for the 
men to wade into the water and strike a 
sharp blow upon the surface with their hands. 
This frightens the fish, which dive into the 
mud, and the moment the Chinaman feels 
one touch his feet, he himself dives also, and 
soon re-appears, holding up his prey with an 
air of triumph. But the most singular sys- 
tem described by Mr. Fortune is that by 
which they seduce the fish themselves to 
jump into their boats. A’ strip of white can- 
vas is stretched slanting in the water along 
the right side, allures or alarms the fish, and 
has the strange effect of inducing them to 
leap over it. Indeed they would spring 
across the boat but for an upright net, which 
goes from stem to stern on the opposite side, 
and intercepts them in their passage. The 
long isolation of the Chinese is the cause why 
our contrivances and theirs have so little in 
common. We gained our objects by inde- 
pendent discovery, and the variety of opera- 
tion which is the result shows how many 
means there are of attaining an end, and how 


than is commonly supposed. 

M. Huc admits that the industry of the 
Chinese is marvellous in all which relates to 
the ordinary wants and conveniences of life. 
Mr. Fortune speaks of their perseverance in 
the strongest terms, and it forcibly impresses 
every visitor to their land. On the rivers 





- another occasion, “if there is a happier race 





and canals, which are their highways, they 


anywhere than the Chinese farmer and peas- 


much wider is the scope for human ingenuity 
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beat up against rapids which would wear out 
the patience of any other people, and navi- 
gate shallows which are only ankle deep. 
The thousands who emigrated to California 
adapted themselves with ready versatility to 
any employment which offered. Washer-wo- 
men were wanted at San Francisco, and in- 
stantly the Chinamen took up their stations 
at the tub. Notwithstanding that in conse- 
quence of their defective science they were 
put to much greater toil than Europeans in 
their search for gofd, “ they were content,” 
Mr. Borthwick says in his “Three years in 
California,” “with working such diggings as 
it was not thought worth while to take from 
them.” The community, jealous of their 
earnings and of their greater disposition to 
amass than to scatter, discussed the propriety 
of driving them from the territory. Mr. 
Borthwick, from his tone, seems more im- 
pressed with the liberality which permitted 
them to stay than with the tyrannical covet- 
ousness which meditated their expulsion. 
Upwards of fifty thousand have also emigra- 
ted to the diggings in Victoria, where, ac- 
cording to their usage, they keep together, 
and preserve their national ways. Their 
rapid influx to the points of the globe where 
money is to be made shows that the inhabi- 
tants of the Empire know much more of 
what is passing abroad than we commonly 
suppose. M. Huc says, that since their war 
with ourselves they have applied to the study 
of geography, and have published several ac- 
curate treatises on the other parts of the 
world, and especially on Europe. 

In all countries without a poor-law, beggars 
must be tolerated. They are abundant in 
China, and “seem to demand charity more 
as aright than a favor.” Their filth and their 
importunity make it policy to bestow some- 
thing, for the purpose of getting rid of them. 
A handful of rice or the smallest coin in the 
realm suffices : 


“Tn every string,” says Mr. Fortune, “ of a 
hundred cash there are a number of inferior 
ones: these are either given to beggars or 
the beggar lays down one of them for the shop- 
keeper, who gives in return one of the usual 
size, so that in this case the beggar receives 
about the value of half a cash, or the fiftieth part 
of a penny. I believe in many cases it is 
not unusual for the inhabitants of a city to 
compound with the heads of this strange 
community. When this is done, a slip of 
paper is pasted on the doorposts of the ‘per- 
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son who has made this arrangement, and no 
beggar troubles him during the space of 
time for which he has paid.” 
These transactions are conducted through 
the agency of the king of the beggars, who 
is responsible for the good behavior of his 
ragged subjects. The majority of them 
have no regular lodging, but sleep under any 
projection or shed which will shield them 
from the rain. In Pekin, if the account of 
M. Huc is to be trusted, there is a large es- 
tablishment, called the “House of Hens’ 
Feathers,” where they may pass the night for 
a cash apiece. The floor of an immense 
building is thickly strewn with feathers,: 
which constitutes, as it were, one vast, contin- 
uous bed. Men, women, and children are 
received indiscriminately, and lie down in 
the feathers in rows. The proprietors began 
by furnishing each lodger with a small 
wrapper ; but as the beggars frequently con-. 
trived to carry away the counterpane under 
their garments, an enormous quilt, the size 
of the entire room, was substituted for the 
portable coverlets. When every body is in 
his feathers, the quilt, which is suspended 
from the ceiling, is let down by pulleys. 
Holes are cut in it at regular intervals, 
through which the lodgers put their heads to 
avoid suffocation, and a tam-tam is sounded 
before it is drawn up in the morning, that 
the sleepers may not be caught by their 
necks and carried up with the quilt to the 
top of the building. Then, says M. Hue, 
this immense nest of mendicants may be 
seen tumbling about in the sea of dirty . 
down, from which they emerge to put on 
their own miserable rags. The Celestial beg- 
gars have recently extended their sphere of 
operations. They were almost unknown in 
London till within the last three years, and, 
according to the Report of the Mendicity 
Society, have annually increased, till in 1856, 
they were become more numerous than the 
vagrants of any other nation, except the In- 
dians and Italians. Their ordinary habit is 
to go about in pairs singing their native 
songs at the doors of churches when the 
congregation is leaving. Their profession 
proclaims that they are the scum of their 
country, and the Mendicity Report describes 
them as filthy, immoral, pilfering and quar- 
relsome. 
The thieves in China are numerous, and 





Mr. Fortune had the ill-luck to fall among 
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them. In a canal a few miles from Shanghai 
his boat stranded, and it was necessary to 
pass the night in this position and wait the 
rise of the tide. He was near the end of 
his travels, and went to bed congratulating 
himself on the quiet and successful manner 
in which his journey had been accomplished! 
While he was meditating upon his security 
the rogues were plotting his discomfiture, 
and soon put to flight the pleasant dreams in 
which he had indulged : 


“ About two in the morning I was awak- 
ened by a loud yell from one of my ser- 
vants, and I suspected at once that we had 
had a visit from thieves, for I had frequently 
‘heard the same sound before. Like the cry 
one hears at sea when a man has fallen over- 
board, this alarm can never be mistaken 
when once it has been heard. Before I had 
time to inquire what was wrong, one of my 
servants and two of the boatmen plunged 
into the canal and pursued the thieves. 
Thinking that we had only lost some cooking 
utensils, or things of little value that might 
have been lying outside the boat, I gave my- 
self no uneasiness about the matter, and felt 
much inclined to go to sleep again. But my 
servant, who returned almost immediately, 
awoke me most effectually. “I fear,” said he, 
opening my door, “ the theives have been 
inside the boat, and have taken away some 
of your property.” “Impossible,” said I; 
“they cannot have been here.” “ But look,” 
he replied; “a portion of the side of your 
boat under the window has been lifted out.” 
Turning to the place indicated by my ser- 
vant, I could see, although it was quite dark, 
that there was a large hole in the side of the 
boat not more than three feet from where my 
head had been lying. At my right hand and 
just under the window the trunk used to 
stand, in which I was in the habit of keeping 
my papers, money, and other valuables. On 
the first suspicion that I was the victim I 
stretched out my hand in the dark to feel if 
this was safe. Instead of my hand resting 
on the top of the trunk, as it had been accus- 
tomed to do, it went down to the floor of 
the boat, and I then knew for the first time 
that the trunk was gone. At the same mo- 
ment my servant Tung-a came in with a can- 
die, and confirmed what I had just made 
out in the dark. The thieves had done their 
work well—the boat was empty. My money 
amounting to more than one hundred Shang- 
hae dollars, my accounts, and other papers 
—all, all were gone. The rascals had not 
even left me the clothes I had thrown off 
when I went to bed. But there was no time 
to lose, and in order to make every effort to 
catch the thieves, or at least get back a por- 





tion of my — I re into the canal, 
and made for the bank. The tide had now 
risen, and instead of finding only about two 
feet of water—the depth when we went to 
bed—I now sank up to the neck, and found 
the stream very rapid. A few strokes with 
my arms soon brought me into shallow water 


and tothe shore. Here I found the boat- 


men rushing about in a frantic manner, ex- 
amining with a lantern the bushes and in- 
digo vats on the banks of the canal, but all 
they had found was afew Manilla cheroots 
which the thieves had dropped apparently in 
their hurry. A watchman with his lantern 
and two or three stragglers, hearing the 
noise we made, came up and inquired what 
was wrong; but when asked whether the 

had seen any thing of the thieves, shoo. 

their heads and professed the most profound 
ignorance. The night was pitch dark, every 
thing was perfectly still, and with the excep- 
tion of the few stragglers already mentioned, 
the whole town seemed sunk in a deep sleep. 
We were therefore perfectly helpless, and 
could do nothing further. I returned in no 
comfortable frame of mind to my boat. 
Dripping with wet I lay down on my couch 
without any inclination to sleep. It was 
a serious business for me to lose so much 
money, but that part of the matter gave me 
the least uneasiness. The loss of my ac- 
counts, journals, and drawings, and numerous 
memoranda I had been making during three 
years of travel, which it was tespoentble for 
any one to replace, was of far greater impor- 
tance. I tried to reason philosophically upon 
the matter; to persuade myself that as the 
thing could not be helped now it was no use 
beirg vexed with it; that in a few years it 
would not signify much either to myself or 
any one else whether I had been robbed or 


not; but all this fine reasoning would not 
do.” 


Moneyless and clothesless, with his single 
shirt as wet as the water of the canal, he 
must have been more than a philosopher if 
any amount of stoicism could have reconciled 
him to his situation, and allowed him to 
finish his night’s rest as though nothing had 
happened. But men are often helped by 
circumstances when they themselves can see 
no escape, and Mr. Fortune was relieved 
from the worst part of his troubles in a way 
which came upon him as suddenly and sur- 
prised him as much as the robbery itself. 
After he had lain for about an hour brooding 
over his forlorn condition footsteps were 
heard approaching the banks of the canal. 


“We were all attention, and when we 
could see two figures halt abreast of our boat 
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our excitement was at a very high pitch. 
‘ Louda, louda !’—a term always applied to 
the captain of the boat—cried one of them. 
My men immediately started up, and de- 
manded what our visitors wanted. ‘ Louda,’ 
said the same voice, with the greatest cool- 
ness, and as if he was transacting a very 
ordinary piece of business, ‘come over here 
and receive the white devil’s trunks and 
clothes.’ When mymen reached the opposite 
side of the canal the thieves had disappeared, 
but had left my boxes on the bank. The dollars 
were all gone, but every thing else in the 
trunk, although bearing evident marks of 
having been under the examination of the 
thieves, had been carefully put back. M 
accounts, books, journals, and all that 
valued most, had been returned to me. 
Man things, such as knives, pencils, &c., 
which are highly valued by the Chinese, were 
left untouched; and even the very padlock of 
the trunk had been put carefully inside. It 
was the same with my clothes. Coats, waist- 
coats, trousers, and eyen the necktie which I 
had thrown on the table when I went to bed 
—everything was returned except the dol- 
lars. What an extraordinary people the 
Chinese are, and how difficult to understand! 
The thieves of any other nation would never 
have thought of bringing back what they did 
not want; if they - not appropriate the 
whole of their booty, they either destroy it 
or throw it away. Chinese thieves are much 
more civilized ; they return what it does not 
suit their purpose to keep.”—Fortune’s Resi- 
dence in brina, p- 380. 


Some pirates plundered Mr. Russell, the 
missionary. They were particularly delighted 
with his watch, and in the evening one of the 
number brought it back to him, not, as in the 
case of Mr. Fortune’s trunk, to restore it to 
the owner, but politely to request that its 
late proprietor would have the kindness to 
instruct him how to windit up! The Man- 
darins soon apprehended the robbers who 
had carried off Mr. Fortune’s dollars, and 
returned him little more than a fourth of the 
sum. The rest they retained for the expenses 
or for themselves. A court of law, say the 
Spaniards, is a thicket of brambles, and the 
suitors are sheep, and such of the flock as 
have the courage to enter leave their fleeces 
upon the thorns. 

The Chinese Government has little consid- 
eration for depredators. The jails, Sir John 
Davis says, are miserable abodes, which the 
people term Ty-yo, or hell. Torture is in 
use to compel confession, and the supposed 
criminal is either beaten unmercifully with 
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the bamboo, or his ankles are squeezed be- 
tween three sticks tied together in the form 
of a triangle. M. Huc states that he once 
met ona road near Pekin a convoy of carts 
filled with screaming and groaning prisoners. 
On coming up to the procession he found, to 
his horror, that every man was nailed by his 
hand to the wood of the vehicle. He ques- 
tioned the conductor upon the cause of this 
atrocity, who calmly told him that, with the 
aid of a company of soldiers, he had suc- 
ceeded in apprehending a colony of robbers 
and, not having carried sufficient chains, was 
compelled to secure them as he could. 
“ But?” inquired M. Huc, “may not some of 
them be innocent?” “How can I tell?” was 


the reply; “they have not yet been tried.” 


The spectacle itself appeared less appalling 
than the mirth of the soldiers, who pointed 
out for the amusement of each other the in- 
voluntary grimaces produced in the prisoners 
by the extremity of the torture. The au- 
thority is suspicious, the circumstances not 
very probable; for rope was not likely to be 
scarce where hammers and nails were plenti- 
ful. However severe, too, may be the laws 
in particular instances, they are minute in 
their provisions, and those who administer 
them are not permitted to depart from them. 
But whether the incident be true or false, we 
are assured, upon the highest authority, that 
the inference drawn from it by M. Huc of the 
general barbarity of the nation is entirely 
unfounded. Though the penal code may be 
rigorous, the people are humane. Nowhere 
ought the distinction to be better understood 
than in England, At a period when our jails 
were pest-houses, and our code the bloodiest 
in Europe ; when we dealt far more unmerci- 
fully with thieves than do the Chinese, and a 
mother was hanged for stealing a loaf of 
bread for her famishing children from the 
counter of a baker, we had reached individu- 
ally a high state of humanity and civilization, 
were profuse in our charities and strong in 
our affections. In 1849, as M. Huc was 
travelling through the province of Chan-toung, 
the driver bid him look up. On raising his 
eyes, he saw about fifty cages, roughly con- 
structed with bamboo, suspended to the trees 
by the way-side, and each containing a human 
head. Several of them were coming to pieces, 
and the heads were hanging to the bars by 
the beard or had fallen to the ground. A 
band of highwaymen who had long ravished 
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the surrounding country with impunity had at 
last been captured, and the mandarin of the 
province had put up their heads as a terror 
for evil doers. Barbarous as this reads, it 
need not astonish educated Englishmen, who 
are all aware that Dr. Johnson and Goldsmith 
had seen the decaying heads of English crim- 
inals upon the arch which spanned the most 
crowded thoroughfare of the capital of the 
kingdom, and that the warm-hearted Irish- 
man founded a jest upon the spectacle. Later 
still, we learn from Southey, the bodies of 
more than a hundred highwaymen hung at 
the same time in chains upon Hougsiow 
Heath, polluting the air for miles with their 
stench. And these were the days of Burke 
and Pitt and Fox! 

If in an empire where the inhabitants can- 
not, as with us, control the laws, a stringent 
criminal code is no evidence of a cruel people, 
still less can we infer their barbarity from the 
rigor of the proceedings in cases of high 
treason. The enactments are the work of 


governors jealous of their supremacy, and, 
though revolting to justice, eminently calcu- 
lated to effect their object. All the nearest 
male relations of the person convicted of this 
crime, who are sixty or upwards, are to suffer 


death, however innocent. Family allegiance 
and respect for age are the strongest prin- 
ciples of a Chinese. The knowledge that his 
guilt will sacrifice the lives of those whom he 
most reverences, as well as his own, is the 
most powerful preventive that could be pre- 
sented to his mind, and this is the object of 
the iniquitous provision which tyranny devised 
and custom tolerates. The cruelties practised 
in the rebellion which is raging are the work 
of the alarmed and revengeful authorities, or 
of the equally exasperated and desperate in- 
surgents. The inhabitants at large do not 
perpetrate these excesses. They dread and 
groan under them. M. Huc, at least, who 
quotes the atrocities to prove his indictment, 
might have remembered the wholesale massa- 
cres of revolutionary France. 

The law which involves an innocent rela- 
tion in the punishment of a guilty is less 
revolting to a Chinese, that a system of re- 
sponsibility pervades their code. If, says Mr. 
Fortune, a disturbance takes place in a shop 
or private dwelling, the owner is liable to be 
called to account for it ; and if it occurs in the 
street, the surrounding inhabitants are held 
answerable. Thus each man becomes a 
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security for the good behavior of his neighbor. 
What seems more in accordance with equity, 
if a person commits suicide from the ill-usage 
of another, he whose conduct was the cause 
of the self-destruction is to afford compensa- 
tion for the evil he has produced. But, ac- 
cording to M. Huc, the regulation encourages 
suicide, and induces many people to destroy 
themselves out of spite. “In other count- 
ries,” he says, “when a man wishes to be 
avenged on his enemy, he endeavors to kil 
him; in China, on the contrary, he kills him- 
self. His foe falls at once into the hands of 
justice, and will certainly be tortured and 
ruined, even if he is not put to death. The 
family of the suicide usually obtains in addi- 
tion a considerable pecuniary indemnity, and 
it is by no means rare for some wretch, from 
a morbid affection for his family, to destroy 
himself in the house of a rich man.” In the 
same way the proprietor is, in the first in- 
stance, accountable when a dead body is found 
on his property; and M. Hucgasserts that 
one of the worst acts of vengeance which a 
Chinese can practise towards an enemy is to 
deposit by stealth a corpse on his ground. 
Every one is afraid lest a stranger should die 
on his premises; and when a poor fellow who 
had not many minutes to live fell down at the 
door of a shop, M. Huc heard the owner 
entreating the sufferer to crawl a little further 
off. “The sick man raised himself with the 
assistance of a passer-by, and had the charity 
to go and expire in the middle of the street.” 

In every nation laws are modified by usage 
to an extent which renders it impossible to 
judge of their operation by the written code 
alone, and we are not yet sufficiently ac- 
quainted with the entire machinery of Chinese 
society to pronounce confidently upon the 
provisions which regulate it. The enactments 
against crime would lead to the conclusion 
that almost all descriptions of guilt were 
punished with the bamboo; but Sir John 
Davis explains that the number of blows 
awarded by the code is, in manifold cases, 
only the measure of the offence, and can be 
commuted into a fine. In other instances it 
is probable that alleviating facts may have 
escaped the observation of Europeans, and 
that they equally misjudge many circum- 
stances through ignorance of their bearings, 
and of their adaptation to the wants and feel- 
ings of the Chinese. The stern provisions 
against filial disobedience would seem intoler- 
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ably cruel to those who did not know that 
parental reverence has been from time im- 
memorial the ruling principle of the nation, 
and the bond which has held together its 
three hundred millions of inhabitants. The 
tree has only to be judged by its fruits. 
Though the spell of peace has been broken 
in our own day, no kingdom has enjoyed 
such a long freedom from foreign or intestine 
war, none has exhibited equal industry, con- 
tentment, and cheerfulness. The assertion 
that the Chinese are a semi-barbarous nation 
is denied by almost every traveller who has 
penetrated beyond their ports and lived freely 
among the people. In the refinements of 
life, in courtesy, humanity, and domestic affec- 
tion, they are at least our equals, and in some 
respects our superiors; and if we have far 
outstripped them in science, we may yet do 
well to call to mind how many of our arts, 
luxuries, and pleasures came to us from the 
East, and that we were once the pupils of 
those of whom we now boast ourselves the 
masters. The items ofthe account can no 
where be better read than in: an admirable 
passage from an admirable work by Dr. 
Draper, an American : . 


“Tf the European wishes to know how 
much he owes to the Asiatic, he has only to 
cast a glance at an hour of his daily life. 
The clock which summons him from his bed 
in the morning was the invention of the East, 
as were also clepsydras and sundials. The 

rayer for his daily bread, which he has said 
fom his infancy, first rose from the side of a 
Syrian mountain. The linens and cottons 
with which he clothes himself, though the 
may be very fine, are inferior to those whic 
have been made from time immemorial in the 
looms of India. The silk was stolen by some 
missionaries, for his benefit, from China. He 
could buy better steel than that with which 
he shaves himself in the old city of Damas- 
cus, where it was’ first invented. The coffee 
he expects at breakfast was first grown by the 
Arabians, and the natives of Upper India 

repared the sugar with which he sweetens 
it. A schoolboy can tell the meaning of the 
Sanscrit words sacchara canda. If his tastes 
are light and he prefers tea, the virtues of 
that excellent leaf were first pointed out by 
the industrious Chinese. They also taught 
him how to make and use the cup and saucer 
in which to serve it. His breakfast-tray was 
lacquered in Japan. There is a tradition that 
leavened bread was first made of the waters 
of the Ganges. The egg he is breaking was 
laid by a fowl whose ancestors were domesti- 
cated by the Malaccans, unless she may have 
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been, though that will not alter the case, a 
modern Shanghai. If there are preserves 
and fruits on his board, let him remember 
with thankfulness that Persia first gave him 
the cherry, the peach, the plum. If in any 
of those delicate preparations he detects the 
flavor of alcohol, let it remind him that that 
substance was first distilled by the Arabians, 
who have set him the praiseworthy example, 
which it will be for his benefit to follow, of 
abstaining from its use. When he talks 
about coffee and alcohol, he is using Arabic 
words. We gratify our taste for personal 
ornament in the way that Orientals have 
taught us with pearls, rubies, sapphires, dia- 
monds. Of public amusements it is the 
same. The most magnificent fireworks are 
still to ‘be seen in India and China; and, as 
regards the bey of private life, Europe 
has produced no invention which can rival 
the game of chess. We have no hydraulie 
constructions as great as the Chinese canal, 
no fortifications as extensive gs the Chinese 
wall; we have no Artesian wells that can at 
all approach in depth to some of theirs; we 
have not yet resorted to the practice of ob- 
tainiyg coal-gas from the interior of the 
earth; they have borings for that purpose 
more than 3000 feet deep.”—Draper’s Hu- 
man Physiology, p. 595. 

lt is our part now to repay the benefits we 
have received, and diffuse the light of Chris- 
tianity and the triumphs of science over the 
Eastern world. The books which have ap- 
peared upon China since the commencement 
of the present war dwell upon the importance 
of our obtaining permission to trade at every 
port, to navigate every river, and traverse 
every road of the empire. Desirable it would 
be, no doubt, both for us and them; but from 
the methods which are ordinarily suggested 
for obtaining the end we utterly dissent. All 
the material benefits in the world cannot 
weigh as one grain of dust in the balance 
against moral principle, and humanity itself 
must be shocked at the suggestion that we 
should find excuses for forcing our way by 
violence and bloodshed, as the only argu- 
ments which are likely to prevail at present. 
It would be a poor defence to urge for a 
prisoner at the Old Bailey that he had broken 
into the house and knocked down the inmates 
because he despaired of getting permission to 
walk in at the door. Time has only strength- 
ened our opinion that we flagrantly violated 
both justice and mercy at the commencement 
of the quarrel. Upon the facts which were 
assumed during the debates in the Houses of 
Parliament, nothing could be more triumph- 
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ant than the arguments of the Opposition 
which reached their climax in the splendid 
speech of Mr. Gladstone—a speech which we 
have heard persons of all parties declare to 
have been the most impressive piece of 
oratory ever pronounced within their memory. 
But invincible as the case’ was even then, 
there is reason to believe that it was. below 
the truth, for the sole plea upon which our 
officials rested their defence—that the English 
flag was flying on the lorcha—is now stated 
by persons of high authority to have been 
totally false. This was always asserted by the 
Chinese ; and, if their version turns out to be 
“correct, what atonement can we make for 


thousands of lives sacrificed to maintain upon 
a mistaken assumption a pretended right? 
These are the things which alarm men who 
believe that there is a divine Ruler of the 
universe, and who hold that a victory won by 
brute force against justice is one of the worst 
defeats. Therefore we would fain hope that 
a different spirit will preside over the re- 
mainder of these unhappy proceedings—that 
English Christianity will be placed before 
English supremacy, and that the eternal laws, 
of Him at whose bidding nations rise and 
fall will prevail with our rulers over the short- 
sighted cravings of unscrupulous commerce. 








Pxian for simplifying and improving the 
Measures, Weights, and Money of this Country, 
without materially altering the present Stand- 
ards. By Sir C. W. Pasley. (Dalton.)—This 
is a paper read before the British Association in 
1856. Sir C. Pasley was an agitator for the 
change of coinage now known as the pound- 
and-mil scheme, as long ago as 1834: and of 
this scheme he is now among the foremost pro- 
moters. In measures, he proposes to diminish 
the foot in the proportion of 10,127 to 10,000, 
and to make it consist of ten imperial inches of 
ten parts each: making a mile of 6,000 of his 
feet, or of 1,000 of his fathoms, to be the mean 
minute of a degree of the earth. Other meas- 
ures are made to follow. In weight, he pro- 
poses to diminish the pound in the proportion of 
108 to 100, making the pound the sixtieth part 
of his cubic foot of water. The time is hardly 
come for this discussion : the coinage question 
has possession of the field. When this is set- 
tled, if a decimal plan be carried, the battle of 
the weights and measures will begin: and this 
contest will be one to which that about the 
coinage will be a mere skirmish with blunt 
weapons. There is, as yet, no strong agreement 
between any number of inquirers as to what 
should be the measures of length or of weight. 
—Atheneum. 





SryLe oF THE AUTHORIZED VERSION.—A cor- | 


respondent inquires whether any writer can be 
named, from Wicliffe and Chaucer to James 1., 
whose English style resembles that of the au- 
thorized version of the Old and New Testament. 

There are several such writers, writers whose 
style closely resembles that of our received ver- 
sion; and writers whose publications, during 
the period specified, were more read, and had a 
greater influence in forming the national char- 
acter, than any other works that apppeared in 
that interval of time. Amongst these writers I 
would especially name Coverdale and Tyn- 


e. 
On their versions of the Scriptures, and on 


the versions of Geneva Abp. Parker, in which 
the style of tyndale and Ceverdale is dicernible 
throughout, was formed the style of our Autho- 
rized Version. 

When our present Bible appeared, then, its 
style was no novelty. To prove this, it will 
only be requisite to transcribe a brief portion 
from the Versions in most general circulation 
up to 1611, when King James’ Bible was first 
published. Any person reading these short 
extracts, and comparing them with the corres- 
ponding passages in our present Bible, will 
recognize at once an ‘ English style,’’ which 
closely ‘* resembles that of the Authorized Ver- 
sion.’ 

1. Coverdale. Ps, cxxx1iI. (now CxxxIv) : 


** Behold, O prayse the Lorde all ye servani:, 
of the Lorde, ye that by night stode in th 
house of the Lorde. 0 lift up youre handes in 
the Sanctuary, and prayse the Lorde. The 
Lorde yt made heaven and earth, blesse the 
out of Sion.”’ 


2. Abp. Parker’s Bible. Ps. 1. 1.: 


** Blessed is the man that walketh not in the 
counsell of the ungodly: nor standeth in the 
way of sinners, nor sitteth in the seate of the 
scornfull.’’ 


8. Geneva Bible. Ps. xxrur. 1, 2,: 


‘*The Lord is my shephearde, I shall not 
want. 

‘* He maketh me to rest in green pasture, and 
leadeth me by the still waters.’’ 


Our Authorised Versic. differs indeed, in 
many of its renderings, from the versions here 
cited. Its tone, also, is somewhat more ele- 
vated, its language more finished and more 
nervous; advantages which it derives from its 
stricter conformity to the original text. But 
any one may perceive, by a comparison with 
preceding versions, that, however improved and 
in advance, it adopted a style in use, and one 
already familiar to the public mind.—JVotes 
end Queries. 
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From The Atheneum. 
Lectures on the British Poets. By Henry 
Reed. 2 vols. (Philadelphia, Parry & 
M’Millan; London, Triibner & Co.) 


TIME was when the rapt minstrel was too 
sacred for criticism. His gift of song was 
reverentially received without the examination 
of its quality. Prophet, poet, and historian 
—solemn preacher or sprightly satirist—his 
vaticinations and rhymes, his traditionary 
tales, his warnings and his chastisements, 
were all accepted in simple faith, and were 
sovereignly rewarded. Bards who in metri- 
cal showers rained ruin upon ruthless kings, 
would have had a fine measure of scorn for 
lecturers audacious enough to criticize the 
merits of their hurricane odes. The minstrels 
of later days, really professional men in their 
way, who brought light, life, and reminis- 
cences of love to dull old castles where the 
knights yawned through the peaceful day, 
and maidens bored themselves to death over 
works of tapestry which were never to end, 
—these poets or“ doers” of their time ex- 
isted before the period of lecturers. Their 
coming was hailed with delight. There was 
arustling of robes and a clatter of arms, 
and an agreeable excitement as the stately 
company assembled in the hall where the 
minstrel swept the lyre, and repeated or im- 
provised rhyming annals. As story or apo- 
logue went on, the grave lord of the castle, 
mayhap a king, stroked his beard as he lis- 
tened; younger soldiers drew themselves up 
at some rattling ballad of warriors’ deeds: 
the matronly countess shook the keys in her 
girdle when the rhymer grew daring in his 
jests, to indicate that these passed unheard, 
and page and maiden gazed intently on the 
minstrel as he told some gaillard or some 
mournful tale of love; and if, perchance, they 
looked away from the master of song, it was 
only to cast glances at each other, or to ex- 
change smiles charged with messages like 
electric wires. The end of all was, that the 
minstrel rose only to quaff the wine presented 
to him,—and he was often bjdden to put the 
cup in his bosom. A soft couch and good 
fare belonged to him of right; and when he 
went on his way, in the early dawn, the purse 
under his girdle was heavier than when he 
came, and “God speeds!” were sent after 
him from the lips and hearts of “ honest men 
and bonnie lasses.” 

For such minstrels there was abundance 
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of gratitude, but no criticism. Happy poets 
who, if they had reviewers, had only favor- 
able reporters of their qualifications! Like 
Moliére’s young medical student, we have, 
indeed, “ changed all that”; but the change 
has been a gradual work. George the Third 
and a listless court were wont to assemble 
once a year to hear the annual ode of Pye— 
“To welcome George’s natal hour.” Since 
then, the Laureate is paid and not listened 
to; but, on the other hand, Lecturers, not 
only European, but American, sing scraps of 
songs to admiring audiences, and train the 
latter to respect or disregard the authors 
thus analyzed. 

Walpole saw some such time coming when, 
as if afraid to seriously prophesy, he laugh- 
ingly expressed a hint that the day might, 
perhaps, arrive, when the little towns. in the 
then rebelling colonies would produce their 
Livys and Xenophons, their Maros and their 
Ovids. He suggested that this might be 
possible; that there might be transatlantic 
historians, poets, and philosophers; but his 
prophetic soul was not audacious enough to 
predict, that while America produced sons of 
song, she would also be prolific in lecturers, 
who, cold and skilful as demonstrating anat- 
omists, should roughly dissect our own tune- 
ful children, or gently expatiate over their 
beauties like the female lecturer over the 
model of Venus, on the “lady’s day,” at an 
anatomical museum. 

Here before us is one of the coolest and 
most skilful of his class. Mr. Reed held the 
post of Professor of English Literature in’ 
the University of Pennsylvania; and there 
were not many men better qualified to exer- 
cise the duties of such a responsible office. 
In these Lectures, published by his brother, 
he commences with Ckaucer and closes with 
Hartley Coleridge; but does not include 
within the limits so marked the names of 
some whom we are accustomed to enroll on 
the list of “ British Poets.” The “ Lectures,” 
deserve to be read on this side of the At- 
lantic.—not only because of the ability dis- 
played in them by the author, but also 
because there is much originality of view in 
them, and that we have a certain interest in 
hearing what strange or distant relatives 
have to say of our most darling children. 
Prof. Reed, too, is thoroughly independent. 
He has opinions of his own, and to these he 
gives fearless expression. Young ladies will 
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be horrified to hear that he rather pooh poohs 
Tom Moore as being now and then more of 
a wordy sentimentalist than a hearty, honest 
expounder of the tender feelings of a smitten 
breast. Further, the worshipper of Byron 
will be shocked to learn that Prof. Reed 
holds the Author of “Childe Harold” to 
have posessed, with all his ability, little 
knowledge of the history of poetry. We 
leave the Professor’s opinion of Byron (to 
whom as an artist he renders ample justice) 
to the judgment of his and our readers. 
But we beg to record our protest against that 
portion of his judgment on Moore. The im- 
mortal ploughman who wrote divinely of the 
human lasses he seduced, was assuredly not 
more sincere than the more polished poet 
who sings of nymphs as human as the other’s 
lasses, but more refined. Neither is the mel- 
ancholy in “ Oft in the stilly night,” to be set 
down as being feelingless as Punch, because 
it is expressed in terms which, after all, are 
in harmony with what every one’s imagination 
will make of the supposed gentleman pleas- 
ingly troubled when the “thought of other 
days comes o’er him.” 

But it is time for us to give a sample of the 
quality of our Lecturer, and we do not know 
that we can at once give a more favorable 
specimen of his critical style, and exhibit his 
independence of judgment, than by extract- 
ing a passage on Johnson’s “ Lives of the 
Poets,”—a work absurdly named, full of 
prejudices, dealing with people who were 
never poets, and omitting poets who should 
have taken the place of these ordinary 
people, and which, because it possesses one 
or two sketches that can hardly be equalled, 
is yet unworthy of its comprehensive name, 
and, with the exceptions alluded to, of its 
high reputation : 

“The reputation of Dr. Johnson, and the 
want of a better work on the subject, has 
given to his “ Lives of the Poets” a circula- 
tion which has beyond all question been inju- 
rious to the cause of our imaginative litera- 
ture. It wasa luckless day for the poets 
when they fell into the hands of Samuel 
Johnson. This work, which it is absolutely 
necessary for me ‘to notice, because it is the 
— book which is always resorted to as 
authority in the history and criticism of Eng- 
lish poetry,—this work has an absurdity in 
the capital letters of its title-page :— The 
Lives of the most Eminent English Poets ;” 
and when we open it, to our astonishment, as 
has been well said, the first name we find is 
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that of Cowley. What has become of the 
morning star of English poetry? where is 
the bright Elizabethan constellation? Or, 
if names be more acceptable than images, 
where is the ever-to-be-honored Chaucer ?: 
Where is Spencer? Where is Sydney? 
and, lastly, where is Shakspeare? These, 
and a mubhuile of others, not unworthy to 
be placed near them, their contemporaries 
and successors we have not. But in their 
stead we have Roscommon, Stepney, and 
Phillips, and Walsh, and Smith, and Duke, 
and King, and .Sprat, Halifax, Granville, 
Sheffield, Congreve, Broome, and other re- 
puted magnates, metrical writers utterly 
worthless and useless, except as instances to 
show what a small quantity of brains is nec- 
essary to procure a considerable stock of 
admiration, provided the aspirant will accom- 
modate himself to the likings and fashions 
of the day. The truth is, that, amidst all 
the small deer that were herded together by 
Johnson as the most eminent English poets, 
Milton is the one solitary poet of high emi- 
nence. But the wrong does not stop here. 
Passing by the consideration that Johnson’s 
registry excludes all but one of the greatest 
names, and includes all the little ones, or, at 
the least, abundance of them, the execution 
of the work is as wrong as the plan. It is 
full of false canons of criticism,—false, I do 


not hesitate to say as absolutely as Dr. John- 
son could make an assertion,—false because 
at variance with the unimpeachable authority 
of the actual poetic inspirations of the great 


poets. Its incurable defect is an utter ab- 
sence of imagination: it is a treatise on im- 
aginative literature produced by an unimagi- 
native intellect. Yet it acquired in its day 
an authority which none dared publicly to 
question, though there were minds well en- 
dowed with the elements of true poetic char- 
acter which deeply felt what injury was done 
to the cause. ‘That ardent enthusiast, full of 
the fervor of genius, Sir Egerton Brydges, 
who died only a few years ago, has recorded 
the impression the work made on his mind 
at the time of its publication. ‘The appear- 
ance of Johnson’s Lives,’ are his words, 
‘damped my spirits and froze the genial flow- 
ings of my soul: their captiousness, their 
hardness, their awkward humor, theiraffected 
raillery and capricious contempt, seemed like 
the burst of di8cordant sounds upon fairy 
dreams. If the splendor of Collins could 
not save him from such rudeness, what, I 
thought, must inferior powers expect?’ 
Another witness to a similar feeling, ex- 
pressed, not after the lapse of years, but 
promptly, at the time, was Cowper. He re- 
volted especially at Johnson’s treatment of 
Milton, and expressed a meek man’s warmest 
indignation at the critic’s injustice. * * ‘0, 
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I could thrash his old jacket till I made his 

ension jingle in his pocket!’ To this play- 
fil vengeance of the gentle Cowper, let me 
add the belief that Johnson’s eulogy of the 
‘Paradise Lost’ bears the marks of having 
been extorted from him, chiefly, I presume, 
out of deference to Addison’s celebrated crit- 
ical papers on that poem in ‘ The Spectator.’ 
He had no sympathy with the highest poetic 

enius that was contemporary with him. 
The fine powers of Gray, the elaborate finish 
of whose poetry, it might be thought, would 
have pleased him, were disparaged in a style 
disreputable to a candid critic. The high, 
aspiring imagination of the unfortunate Col- 
lins won no better treatment; and this is 
lamentable to think of, when we remember 
how his tender nature suffered for the want 
of sympathy, the fever of his visionary trem- 
ulous spirit turned in the anguish of disap- 
pointment to insanity, and his fitful career, 
closing in the succession of a moody melan- 
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choly, a few lucid intervals, and paroxysms 
of a maniac’s violence, when his shrieks were 
heard in the most appalling manner echoing 
through the cloisters of Winchester Cathe- 
dral. In all that was wrought by the pen of 
Dr. Johnson, or all that rolled from his 
tongue, there is no evidence of his having 
any apprehension of a high effort of a pure 
imagination, whether of the’ earlier great 
poets or his contemporaries. When he as- 
sumed the office of the great critic of English 
poetry, he ventured on a duty for which he 
was physically, intellectually, and morally 
unfit.” 


Let us add, that Prof. Reed is as ready to 
award praise as he is fearless in expressing 
censure. In short, as a critic, he is obedient 
to the canon of Favart, who says, “le flam- 


beau de la critique doit éclairer et non 
brdler.” 





Tavern Sians.—Add as a continuation of 
the derivations of the names of various modern 
inns which have already appeared in ‘*N. & 
Q.,?? that a public house in London which was 
once the George Canning, is already the George 
and Cannon. If any of your readers can fur- 
nish me with any similar recent changes, I for 
one shall feel greatly interested and obliged. 
—WNotes and Queries. 





Evcuaristic WINE MINGLED wiTH INK— 
Among the various superstitious usages con- 
nected with the Eucharist was that of signing 
solemn documents with ink mingled with the 
consecrated wine. What early writers mention 
this practice, and what instances of it can be 
cited? I can find no allusion to it in Bingham. 
—WNotes and Queries. A. Tayzor. M. A. 





MarriacE BY Proxy.—Lord Bacon, in his 
History of Henry VII., says, p. 77: 

*¢ The summe of his [the King’s] designe was 
to encourage Maximilian to goe on with his suit 
for the marriage of Anne, the heire of Britaine, 
ard to aid him in the consummation thereof.’’ 


P. 80.: 


‘* Which Maximilian accordingly did, and so 
farre forth prevayled both with the young lady 
and with the principall persons about her, as 
the marriage was consummate by Proxie with 
a Ceremonie in these parts new. For shee was 
not onely publikely contracted, but stated as a 
Bride and solemnely Bedded; and after shee 
was layd, then came in Maximilian’s Ambassa- 





dor with Letters of Procuration, and in the 
presence of sundry Noble Personages, men and 
women, put his Legge (stript naked to the 
knee) betweene the Espousale Sheets, to the end 
that that Ceremonie might be thought to amount 
toa Consummation and actual Knowledge.” 
»———‘‘ Meanwhile the French King (consult- 
ing with his Diuines, and finding that this pre- 
tended consummation was rather an Inuention 
of Court than any wayes valide by the Lawes 
of the Church) went more really to work, and 
by secret Instruments and cunning Agents, as 
well as Matrons about the young Lady as Coun 

sellors, first sought to remove the point of Re- 
ligion and Honor out of the minde of the Lady 
herselfe.’’—** For as for the pretended Con- 
summation they made sport with it, and said 
That it was an Argument that Mazimilian 
was a Widdower and a cold wooer, that could 
content himselfe to be a Bridegroome by Dep- 
utie, and would not make a little Tourney to 
put all out of question. So that the young 
Lady secretly yielded to accept of King Charles, 
who sent a ‘ solemne Ambassage to the King of 
England,’ offering by a Iudiciall proceeding to 
make void the Marriage of Maximilian by 
proxy.”’ 

The personages here mentioned are King 
Henry VII. of England, King Charles VIII. of 
France (son of Louis XI.), Maximilian and 
King of the Romans; the lady being Anne, 
daughter and heiress of the Duke of Bretagne. 
The marriage by proxy took place in April, 
1491, the Prince of Orange being the represen- 
tative of the King of the Romans,—WVotes and 
Queries, ’ 
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From The Spectator. 
MOORE’S IRISH MELODIES.* 

THE aspect of this volume—resplendent in 
green and gold, and a model of typographic 
elegance—is akin to the richness and beauty 
ofits contents. It comprises, in a convenient 
shape and at a moderate price, the whole of 
Moore’s celebrated lyrics, originally published 
in a series of numbers extending over many 
years, and for a long time past inaccessible to 
the public. The volume, in small folio, has a 
page sufficiently ample for distinctness. The 
music is printed in type according to the most 
improved process ; and the musical notes, as 
well as the letterpress, cannot be surpassed ix 
accuracy and clearness. The only difference 
between this and the original editions is, that 
in them many of the airs were given only as 
harmonized for two, three, or four voices: 
“but,” says the preface, “those who were 
acquainted with the poet know that, with few 
exceptions, they were intended to be sung by 
a single voice, and his own delightful expres- 
sion of many of them amply testified this.” 
In the present volume, those harmonized airs 
(with one exception, where the subject is of a 
choral kind) are reduced to a single voice; 
and the publishers promise them in their con- 
certed form,in aseparate volume. We are not 
impatient for the fulfilment of this promise. 
It was once the fashion to torture our simple 
Scotch and Irish tunes into glees, trios, quartets, 
&c.; and Moore, induced by his musical coadju- 
tor Sir John Stevenson, followed a custom 
which he himself must have felt to be equally 
unsuitable to his verses and the music for which 
they were written. But a harmonized na- 
tional air is a solecism in taste rarely com- 
mitted now-a-days. 

Moore has made the popular melodies of 
his native island as familiar among us as 
among the Irish themselves. But, well 
known as they are to everybody, a general 
survey of them as they are brought together 
in the volume before us is not without fresh- 
ness and interest,—freshness as reviving faded 
memories, and interest, as showing their great 
variety of character and beauty. No country 
is so rich in national melody as Ireland—if, 
perhaps, we except Scotland; and it is not 
easy to decide between them. England and 
Wales cannot contend with either of them 
for the palm. Mr. Chappel’s laborious and 
valuable work has refuted the oft-repeated 


* Moore’s Irish Melodies. With Symphonies and <Ac- 
companiments by Sir John Stephenson, Mus. Doc. Pub- 
lished by Longmans and Co. 
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assertion that England has zo national mu- 
sic; but though he has succeeded in bringing 
forward an ample quantity of English tunes, 
he has shown that English melody does not, 
in quality, equal that of the sister countries. 
Taking the great body of those tunes, it will 
be found that they are, comparatively, rude, 
unformed, and deficient in grace and expres- 
sion. The Welsh music is essentially instru- 
mental. Composed for and played on the 
harp of the country, an instrument with a 
complete scale, it has scarcely any national 
character, and sounds, generally speaking, 
like regular modern music. The passages 
are suggested by the fingers on the strings ; 
they are not vocal; and hence it is that the 
Welsh have few songs or ballads. The 
peasant seldom sings, but enjoys his country’s 
music by listening to the strains of the harp- 
ers who abound in every village and hamlet. 
The Irish and Scottish melodies are so closely 
akin that they must necessarily be referred to 
a common origin; and their similarity in 
construction, spirit, and expression, shows, 
among other things, the intercourse from 
remote periods between the people of the 
two countries. In both, in old times,, the 
harp was the national instrument, under the 
name of the “clairsach”—on which, it will 
be remembered, Walter Scott, in the Legend 
of Montrose, makes his heroine Annot Lyle 
a performer: it was small, and its imperfect 
scale necessarily gave a feature to the music 
played upon it—a feature common to the old 
melodies both of Ireland and Scotland. This 
instrument has long since disappeared; but 
the harp, in an improved form, preserved its 
nationality in Ireland to a recent period, and 
was in use among the Carolans, Rory Dalls, 
and other bards and minstrels, so late as the 
eighteenth century. The tunes composed by 
those worthies, many of them very beautiful, 
have a comparatively regular and modern 
aspect; but even in them the national char- 
acter is preserved. 

The nationality of the Scotch and Irish 
melodies is thus so much alike that it is diffi- 
cult to distinguish them ; and there are many 
fine old tunes to which both countries lay 
claim: Diversities, however, there are; 
though it is easier to feel than to define 
them. Of one large branch of Scottish 
music—the pibrochs, strathspeys, and other 
bagpipe tunes—the Irish have no trace; 
which is somewhat remarkable, seeing that 
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they as well as the Highlanders are a Celtic 
people: but they have every form of melody 
found in the Lowlands. Where there is a 
difference, it lies not so much in single tunes 
as in the prevailing expression of the whole. 
The Irish music is tinged with melancholy 
even when its forms are gay; there is often 
sadness even in the measure of the most 
sprightly jig. And yet, if we seek the source 
of the sadness, we shall find it in some un- 
expected flat seventh, minor third, or other 
expressive peculiarity of the scale, which is 
also to be found in Scottish melody. But the 
difference is, that things which are rare and 
exceptional in the one music give the pre- 
dominating tone of feeling to the other. If 
the redder will look at “How oft has the 
Benshee cried,”—* Erin, O Erin,”—“O had 
we some bright little isle of our own,”—or 
“Nora creina,” a very lively tune, (indeed, he 
may almost open this volume at random,) he 
will find this feature of Irish music exem- 
plified. In the Scotch air, “Waly, waly,” 
there is a most pathetic touch of the same 
kind; but such instances are comparatively 
few in Caledonian music. Moore ascribes 
the prevailing sadness of the music of Ireland 
to her ages of misrule and calamity.* At all 
events, it must be ascribed to something 
melancholy in the temperament of the peo- 
le. 

. Moore’s Irish lyrics are familiar as the 
melodies to which they are united. They 
are “beautiful exceedingly.” But a perusal 
of the whole, as they are thus brought to- 
gether, shows defects in them as a body of 
poetry which are not apparent from an occa- 
sional reading or hearing of them singly. 
In one quality they are unrivalled in English 
song-writing—the flow and melody of the 
verse and its exquisite adaptation to the 
notes. Moore was a musician, and no one 
ever sang his verses so beautifully as himself. 
His principal topics are love and wine; and 
he handles both with a grace, delicacy, and 
refined voluptuousness, worthy of Anacreon. 
But we cannot help feeling, in his warmest 
effusion, a lack of earnestness, There is a 


* In his elegant preface to the original edition, which 
surely ought to have been reprinted here. 
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rich and brilliant fancy, and some tenderness, 
but no passion. Moore exhausts his imagina- 
tion and his ingenuity in his elegant homage 
to the charms of the “ Cynthia of the min- 
ute”; but his homage is rather that of the 
courtly gallant in some gay circle, breathing 
soft nothings into the ear of the fair one who 
happens to be next him, than the fervent out- 
pouring of real, heartfelt love. There is more 
passion in one burning verse of Burns than 
in all the love poetry of Moore. The Irish 
bard, in short, is a philosopher of the school 
of Epicurus ; and the spirit of his philosophy, 
as applied to love, is summed up in one 
quatrain— ; 
*¢ OQ! *tis sweet to think, where’er we rove, 
We - sure to find something blissful and 
ear 
And - when we're far from the lips we 
ove, 
We have but to make love to the lips we are 
near !”’ 

He was himself not unconscious of this ten- 
dency, and thought it demanded some 
apology— 


‘¢ O, blame not the bard, if he fly to the bowers 


Where Pleasure lies carelessly smiling at 
Fame: 


He was born for much more, and, in happier 
hours, 
His soul might have burn’d with a holier 
flame. 


‘* The string, that now languishes loose o’er the 


lyre, 
Might have bent a proud bow to the war- 
rior’s dart; 

And the lip, which now breathes but the song 

of desire, 
Might have pour’d the full tide of the pat- 
riot’s heart,”’ 

This is the opening of one of those noble 
patriotic songs which flowed from his heart 
into the hearts of his countrymen, and have 
earned for him the name and fame of the 
National Poet of Ireland. Of his amatory 
verses, on the whole, the world, we think, 
must judge much as he judged himself. But 
still there are few pleasures which the union 
of poetry and music can confer more de- 
lightful than an Irish melody of Moore, 
warbled with simplicity, taste, and expres- 
sion. 
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PART III.—CHAPTER X. 


History, we know, is apt to repeat herself 
and to foist very old incidents upon us with 
only a slight change of costume. From the 
time of Xerxes downwards, we have seen 
generals playing the braggadocio at the out- 
set of their campaigns, and conquering the 
enemy with the greatest ease in after-dinner 
speeches. But events are apt to be in dis- 
gusting discrepancy with the anticipations of 
the most ingenious tacticians ; the difficulties 
of the expedition are ridiculously at variance 
with able calculations; the enemy has the 
impudence not to fall into confusion as had 
been reasonably expected of him; the mind 
of the gallant general begins to be distracted 
by news of intrigues against’ him at home 
and, notwithstanding the handsome compli- 
ments he paid to Providence as his undoubted 
patron before setting out, there seems every 
probability that the Ze Dewms will be all on 
the other side. 

So it fell out with Mr. Dempster in his 
memorable campaign against the Tryanites. 
After all the premature triumph of the return 
from Elmstoke, the battle of the Evening 
Lecture had been lost; the enemy was in 
possession of the field; and the utmost hope 
remaining was, that by a harassing guerilla 
warfare he might be driven to evacuate the 
country. 

For some time this sort of warfare was 
kept up with considerable spirit. The shafts 
of Millby ridicule were made more formidable 
by being poisoned with calumny; and very 
ugly stories, narrated with circumstantial 
minuteness, were soon in circulation con- 
cerning Mr. Tryan and his hearers, from 
which stories it was plainly deducible that 
Evangelicalism led by a necessary conse- 
quence to hypocritical indulgence in vice. 
Some old friendships were broken asunder, 
and there were near relations who felt that 
religious differences, unmitigated by any pros- 
pect of a legacy, were a sufficient ground for 
exhibiting their family antipathy. Mr. Budd 
harangued his workmen, and threatened 
them with dismissal if they or their families 
were known to attend the evening lecture; 
and Mr. Tomlinson, on discovering that his 
foreman was a rank Tryanite, blustered to a 
great extent, and would have cashiered that 
valuable functionary on the spot, if such a 
retributive procedure had not been incon- 
venient. 
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On the whole, however, at the end of a 
few months the balance of substantial loss 
was on the side of the Anti-Tryanites. Mr. 
Pratt, indeed, had lost a patient or two 
besides Mr. Dempster’s family ; but as it was 
evident that Evangelicalism had not dried up 
the stream of his anecdote, or in the least 
altered his view of any lady’s constitution, is 
is probable that a change accompanied by so 
few outward and visible signs, was rather 
the pretext than the ground of his dismissal 
in those additional cases. Mr. Dunn was 
threatened with the loss of several good cus- 
tomers, Mrs. Phipps and Mrs. Lowme having 
set the example of ordering him to send in 
his bill; and the draper began to look for- 
ward to his next stock-taking with an anxiety 
which was but slightly mitigated by the par- 
allel his wife suggested between his own case 
and that of Shadrach, Meshech, and Abed- 
nego, who were thrust into a burning fiery 
furnace. For, as he observed to her the next 
morning, with that perspicacity which belongs 
to the period of shaving, whereas their deliv- 
erance consisted in the fact that their linen 
and woollen goods were not consumed, his 
own deliverance lay in precisely the opposite 
result. But convenience, that admirable 
branch system from the main line of self-in- 
terest, makes us all fellow-helpers in spite of 
adverse resolutions. It is probable that no 
speculative or theological hatred would be 
ultimately strong enough to resist the per- 
suasive power of convenience; that a lati- 
tudinarian baker, whose bread was honorably 
free from alum, would command the custom 
of any dyspeptic Puseyite; tat an Arminian 
with the toothache would prefer a skilful 
Calvanistic dentist to a bungler stanch 
against the doctrines of Election and Final 
Perseverance, who would be likely to break 
the tooth in his head; and that a Plymouth 
Brother, who had a well-furnished grocery- 
shop in a favorable vicinage, would occasion- 
ally have the pleasure of furnishing sugar or 
vinegar to orthodox families that found them- 
selves unexpectedly “ out of” those indispens- 
ablecommodities. In this persuasive power of 
convenience lay Mr. Dunn’s ultimate security 
from martyrdom. His drapéry was the best 
in Millby; the comfortable use and wont of 
procuring satisfactory articles at a moment’s 
notice proved too strong for Anti-Tryanite 
zeal; and the draper could soon look forward 
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to his next stock-taking without the support 
of a Scriptural parallel. 

On the other hand, Mr. Dempster had Jost 
his excellent client, Mr. Jerome — a loss 
which galled him out of proportion to the 
mere momentary deficit it represented. The 
attorney loved money, but he loved power 
still better. He had always been proud of 
early having won the confidence of a conven- 
ticle-goer, and of being able to “turn the 
prop of Salem round his thumb.” Like most 
other men, too, he had a certain kindness 
towards those who had employed him when 
he was only starting in life; and just as we 
do not like to part with an old weather-glass 
from our study, or a two-feet ruler that we 
have carried in our pocket ever since we 
began business, so Mr. Dempster did not like 
having to erase his old client’s name from 
the accustomed drawer in the bureau. Our 
habitual life is like a wall hung with pictures, 
which has been shone on by the suns of 
many years; take one of the pictures away, 
and it leaves a definite blank space, to which 
our eyes can never turn without a sensation 
of discomfort. Nay, the involuntary loss of 
any familiar object almost always brings a 
chill as from an evil omen: it seems to be 
the first finger-shadow of advancing death. 

From all these causes combined, Mr. 
Dempster could never think of his lost client 
without strong irritation, and the very sight 
of Mr. Jerome passing in the street was 
wormwood to him. 

One day, when the old gentleman was 
coming up Orchard Street on his roan mare, 
shaking the bridle, and tickling her flank 
with the whip as usual, though there was a 
perfect mutual understanding that she was 
not to quicken her pace, Janet happened to 
be on her own door-step, and he could not 
resist the temptation of stopping to speak to 
“that nice little woman,” as he always called 
her, though she was taller than all the rest 
of his feminine acquaintances. Janet, in spite 
of her disposition to take her husband’s part 
in all public matters, could bear no malice 
against her old friend ; so they shook hands. 

“Well, Mrs. Dempster, I’m sorry to my, 
heart not to see you sometimes, that I am,” 
said Mr. Jerome, in a plaintive tone. “ But 
if you’ve got any poor people as wants help, 
and you know’s deservin’, send ’em to me, 
send ’em to me, just the same.” 

“Thank you, Mr. Jerome, that I will. 





Good-by.” 
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Janet made the interview as short as she 
could, but it was not short enough to escape 
the obseryation of her husband, who, as she 
feared was on his mid-day return from his 
office at the other end of the street; and 
this offence of hers, in speaking to Mr. Je- 
rome, was the frequently recurring theme of 
Mr. Dempster’s objurgatory domestic elo- 
quence. 

Associating the loss of his old client with 
Mr. Tryan’s influence, Dempster began to 


know more distinctly why he hated the ob- 


noxious curate. But a passionate hate as 
as well as a passionate love, demands some 
leisure and mental freedom. Persecution 
and revenge, like courtship and toadyism, 
will not prosper without a considerable expen- 
diture of time and ingenuity, and these are 
not to spare with a man whose law-business 
and liver are both beginning to show un- 
pleasant symptoms. Such was the disagree- 
able turn affairs were taking with Mr. 
Dempster, and, like the general distracted by: 
home intrigues, he was too much harassed 
himself to lay ingenious plans for harassing 
the enemy. 

Meanwhile, the evening lecture drew 
larger and larger congregations ; not, perhaps, 
attracting many from that select, aristocratic 
circle in which the Lowmes and Pittmans 
were predominant, but winning the larger 
proportion of Mr. Crewe’s morning and 
afternoon hearers, and thinning Mr. Stickney’s 
evening audiences at Salem. Evangelican- 
ism was making its way in Millby, and 
gradually diffusing its subtle odor into cham- 
bers that were bolted and barred against it. 
The movement, like all other religious “ re- 
vivals,” had a mixed effect. Religious ideas 
have the fate of melodies, which, once set 
afloat in the world, are taken up by all sorts 
of instruments, some of them woefully coarse, 
feeble, or out of tune, until people are in 
danger of crying out that the melody itself 
is detestable. It may be that some of Mr. 
Tryan’s hearers had gained a religious vocab- 
ulary rather than religious experience ; that 
here and there a weaver’s wife, who, a few 
months before, had been simply a silly slat- 
tern, was converted into that more complex 
nuisance, a silly and sanctimonious slattern ; 
that the old Adam, with the pertinacity of 
middle age, continued to tell fibs behind the 
counter, notwithstanding the new Adam’s 
addiction to Bible-reading and family prayer; 
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that the children cf the Paddiford Sunday- 
school had their memories crammed with 
phrases about the blood of cleansing, im- 
puted righteousness, “and justification by 
faith alone, which an experience lying princi- 
pally in chuck-farthing, hop-scotch, parental 
slappings, and longings after unattainable 
lolly-pop, served rather to darken than to 
illustrate ; and that at Millby, in those days, 
as in all other times and places where the 
mental atmosphere is changing, and men are 
inhaling the stimulus of new ideas, folly 
often mistook itself for wisdom, ignorance 
gave itself airs of knowledge, and selfish- 
ness, turning its eyes upward, called itself 
religion. 

Nevertheless, Evangelicanism had brought 
into palpable existence and operation in 
Millby society that idea of duty, that recog- 
nition of something to be lived for beyond 
the mere satisfaction of self, which is to the 
moral life what the addition of a great, cen- 
tral ganglion is to animal life. No man can 
begin to mould himself on a faith or an idea 
without rising to a higher order of experi- 
ence: a principle of subordination, of self- 
mastery, has been introduced into his nature ; 
he is no longer a mere bundle of impressions, 
desires, and impulses. Whatever might be 
the weaknesses of the ladies who pruned the 
luxuriance of their lace and ribbons, cut out 
garments for the poor, distributed tracts, 
quoted Scripture, and defined the true Gos- 
pel, they had learned this—that there was a 
divine work to be done in life, a rule of 
goodness higher than the opinion of their 
neighbors ; and if the notion of a heaven in 
reserve for themselves was a little too prom- 
inent, yet the theory of fitness for that 
heaven consisted in purity of heart, in Christ- 
like compassion, in the subduing of selfish 
desires. They might give the name of piety 
to much that was only puritanic egoism ; 
they might call many things sin that were 
not sin; but they had at least the feeling 
that sin was to be avoided and resisted, and 
color-blindness, which may mistake drab for 
scarlet, is better than total blindness which 
sees no distinction of color at all. Miss 
Rebecca Linnet, in quiet attire, with a some-| 
what excessive solemnity of countenance, 
teaching at the Sunday School, visiting the 
poor, and striving after a standard of purity 
and goodness, had rely more moral loveli- 





ness than in those flaunting peony days, 
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when she had no other model than the cos- 
tumes of the heroines in the circulating 
library. Miss Eliza Pratt, listening in -wrapt 
attention to Mr. Tryan’s evening lecture, no 
doubt found evangelical channels for vanity 
and egoism; but she was clearly in moral 
advance of Miss Phipps giggling under her 
feathers at old Mr. Crewe’s peculiarities of 
enunciation. And even elderly fathers and 
mothers with minds like Mrs. Linnet’s, too 
tough to imbibe much doctrine, were the 
better for having their hearts inclined towards 
the new preacher as a messenger from God. 
They became ashamed, perhaps, of their evil 
tempers, ashamed of their worldliness, 
ashamed of their trivial, futile past. The 
first condition of human goodness is some- 
thing to love ; the second, something to rev- 
erence. And this latter precious gift was 
brought to Millby by Mr. Tryan and Evan- 
gelicanism. 

Yes, the movement was good, though it 
had that mixture of folly and evil which often 
makes what is good an offence to feeble and 
fastidious minds, who want human actions 
and characters riddled through the sieve of 
their own ideas, before they can accord their 
sympathy or admiration. Such minds, I 
dare say, would have found Mz. Tryan’s 
character very much in need of that riddling 
process. The blessed work of helping the 
world forward, happily does not wait to be 
done by perfect men; and I should imagine 
that neither Luther nor John Bunyan, for ex- 
ample, would have satisfied the modern -de- 
mand for an ideal hero, who believes nothing 
but what is true, feels nothing but what is 
exalted, and does nothing but what is grace- 
ful. The real heroes, of God’s making, are 
quite different : they have their natural heri- 
tage of love and conscience which they drew 
in with their mother’s milk; they know one 
or two of those deep spiritual truths which 
are only to be won by long wrestling with 
their own sins and their own sorrows; they 
have earned faith and strength so far as they 
have done genuine work: but the rest is dry, 
barren theory, blank prejudice, vague hear- 
say. Their insight is blended with mere 
opinion ; their sympathy is perhaps confined 
in narrow conduits of doctrine, instead of 
flowing forth with the freedom of a stream 
that blesses every weed in its course; obsti- 
nacy or self-assertion will often interfuse it- 
self with their grandest impulses; and their 
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very deeds of self-sacrifice are sometimes 
only the rebound of a passionate egoism. 
So it was with Mr. Tryan: and any one look- 
ing at him with the bird’s-eye glance of a 
critic might perhaps say that he made the 
mistake of identifying Christianity with a too 
narrow doctrinal system ; that he saw God’s 
work too exclusively in antagonism to the 
world, the flesh, and the devil; that his in- 
tellectual culture was too limited—and so on; 
making Mr. Tryan the text for a wise dis- 
course on the characteristics of the evangeli- 
cal school in ‘his day. 

But I am not poised at the lofty height. I 
am on the level and in the press with him, as 
he struggles his way along the stony road, 
through the crowd of unloving fellow-men. 
He is stumbling, perhaps; his heart now 
beats fast with dread, now heavily with an- 
guish; his eyes are sometimes dim with 
tears, which he makes haste to dash away; 
he pushes manfully on, with fluctuating faith 
and courage, with a sensitive failing body ; at 
last he falls, the struggle is ended, and the 
crowd closes over the space he has left. 

“One of the evangelical clergy, a diseiple 
of Venn,” says the critic from his bird’s-eye 
station. “Not a remarkable specimen; the 
anatomy and habits of his species have been 
determined long ago.” 

Yet surely, surely the only true knowledge 
of our. fellow-man is that which enables’ us to 
feel with him—which gives us a fine ear for 
the heart-pulses that are beating under the 
mere clothes of circumstance and opinion. 
Our subtlest analysis of schools and sects 
must miss the essential truth, unless it be lit 
up by the love that sees in all forms of hu- 
man thought and work, the life and death 
struggles of separate human beings. 


CHAPTER XI. 

Mr. TRYAN’s most unfriendly observers 
were obliged to admit that he gave himself 
no rest. Three sermons on Sunday, a night- 
school for young men on Tuesday, a cottage- 
lecture on Thursday, addresses to school- 
teachers, and catechising of school-children, 
with pastoral visits, multiplying as his influ- 
ence extended beyond his own district of Pad- 

diford Common, would have been enough to tax 
‘severely the powers of a much stronger man. 
Mr. Pratt remonstrated with him on his im- 
prudence, but could not prevail on him so far 
to economise time and strength as to keep a 
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horse, On some ground or other which his . 
friends found difficult to explain to them- 
selves, Mr. Tryan seemed bent on wearing 
himself out. His enemies were at no loss to 
account for such a course. The evangelical 
curate’s selfishness was clearly of too bad a 
kind to exhibit itself after the ordinary man- 
ner of a sound, respectable selfishness. ‘“ He 
wants to get the reputation of a saint,” said 
one; “He’s eaten up with spiritual pride,” 
said another ; “ He’s got his eye on some fine 
living, and wants to creep up the bishop’s 
sleeve,” said a third. 

Mr. Stickney, of Salem, who considered all 
voluntary discomfort as a remnant of the le- 
gal spirit, pronounced a severe condemnation 
on this self-neglect, and expressed his fear 
that Mr. Tryan was still far from having ob- 
tained true Christian liberty. Good Mr. Je- 
rome eagerly seized this doctrinal view of the 
subject as a means of enforcing the sugges- 
tions of his own benevolence ; and one cloudy 
afternoon, in the end of November, he 
mounted his roan mare with the determiny,- 
tion of riding to Paddiford and “ arguyin.g” 
the point with Mr. Tryan. , 

The old gentleman’s face looked very 
mournful as he rode along the dismal Paddi- 
ford lanes, between rows of grimy houses, 
darkened with handlooms, while the black 
dust was whirled about him by the cold No- 
vember wind. He was thinking of the- ob- 
ject which had brought him on this afternoon 
ride, and his thoughts, according to his habit ° 
when alone, found vent every now and then 
in audible speech. It seemed to himias his 
eyes rested on this scene of Mx. Tryan’s la- 
bors, that he could understand the clergy- 
man’s self-privation without resorting to.Mr. 
Stickney’s theory of defective spiritual enlight- 
enment. Do not philosophic doctors tell us 
that we are unable to discerm so much asa _ 
tree, except by an unconscious cunning 
which combines many past and separate sen- 
sations ; that no one sense is. independent of 
another, so that we can hardly taste a fricas- 
see, or tell whether our pipe is alight, or not, 
in the dark; and the most intelligent boy, if 
accommodated with claws or hoofs instead of 
fingers, would be likely to remain on the low- 
est form? Ifso, it is easy to understand 
that our discernment of men’s motives must 
depend on the completeness of the elements 
we can bring from our own susceptibility and 
our own experience. See to it, friend, before 
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- you pronounce a too hasty judgment, that 
your own moral sensibilities are not of a 
hoofed or clawed character. The keenest eye 
will not serve, unless you have the delicate 
fingers, with their subtle nerve filaments, 
which elude scientific lenses, and lose them- 
selves in the invisible world of human sensa- 
tions. 

As for Mr. Jerome, he drew the elements 
of his moral vision from the depths of his 
veneration and pity. If he himself felt so 
much for these poor things to whom life was 
so dim and meagre, what must the elergy- 
man feel who had undertaken before God to 
be their shepherd ? 

“Ah!” he whispered, interruptedly, “ it’s 
too big a load for his conscience, poor man ! 
He wants to mek himself their brother, like ; 
can’t abide to preach to the fastin’ on a full 
stomach. Ah! he’s better nor we are, that’s 
it—he’s a deal better nor we are.” 

Here Mr. Jerome* shook his bridle violent- 

ly, and looked up with an air of moral cour- 
age, as if Mr. Stickney had been present, and 
liable to take offence at this conclusion. A 
few minutes more brought him in front of 
Mrs. Wagstaff’s, where Mr. Tryan lodged. 
He had often been here before, so that the 
«eontrast between this ugly square brick house 
“with its shabby bit of grass-plot, stared at all 
‘round by cottage windows, and his own pret- 
sty white home, set in a paradise of orchard, 
and garden, and pasture, was not new to him 
’ but he felt it with a fresh force to-day, as he 
-slowly fastened his roan by the bridle toa 
wooden paling, and knocked at the door. 
Mr. Tryan was at home, and sent to request 
‘that Mr. Jerome would walk up into his 
study, as the fire was out in the parlor be- 
low. 

At the mention of a clergyman’s study, 
perhaps, your too active imagination conjures 
up a perfect snuggery, where the general air 
of comfort is rescued from a secular charac- 
ter by strong ecclesiastical suggestions in the 
shape of furniture, the pattern of the carpet, 
and the prints on the walls; where, if a nap 
is taken, it is in an easy-chair with a Gothic 
back, and the very feet rest on a warm and 
velvety simulation of church windows; 
where the pure art of rigorous English Pro- 
testantism smiles above the mantel-piece in 
the portrait of an eminent bishop, or a re- 
fined Anglican taste is indicated by a Ger- 
man print from Overbeck; where the walls 
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are lined with choice divinity in sombre bind- 
ing, and the light is softened by a screen of 
boughs with a grey church in the back- 
ground. 

But I must beg you to dismiss all such see- 
nic prettinesses, suitable as they may be to a 
clergyman’s character and complexion; for I 
have to confess that Mr. Tryan’s study was 
a very ugly little room indeed, with an ugly 
slap-dash pattern on the walls, an ugly car- 
pet on the floor, and an ugly view of cottage 
roofs and cabbage-gardens from the window. 
His own person, his writing-table, and his 
book-case, were the only objects in the room 
that had the slightest air of refinement; and 
the sole provision for comfort was a clumsy 
straight-backed arm-chair, covered with faded 
chintz. The man who could live in sucha 
room, unconstrained by poverty, must either 
have his vision fed from within by an intense 
passion, or he must have chosen that least at- 
tractive form of self-mortification which wears 
no hair-cloth and has no meagre days, but 
accepts the vulgar, the commonplace and the 
ugly, whenever the highest duty seems to lie 
amor.g them. 

“Mr. Tryan, I hope you'll excuse me dis- 
turbin’ on you,” said Mr. Jerome. “ But I'd 
summat partickler to say.” 

“ You don’t disturb me at all, Mr. Jerome; 
I’m very glad to have a visit from you,” said 
Mr. Tryan, shaking him heartily by the 
hand, and offering him the chintz-covered 
“easy” chair; “it if seme time since’ I’ve 
had an opportunity of seeing you, except on 
a Sunday.” 

“Ah! sir! your time’s so tecken up, I’m 
well awear o’ that ; it’s not only what you hev 
to do, but it’s goin’ about from place to place; 
an’ you don’t keep a hoss, Mr. Tryan. You 
don’t tek care enough o’yourself—you don’t 
indeed, an’ that’s what I come to talk to y’ 
about.” 

“That’s very good of you, Mr. Jerome; 
but I assure you I think walking does me no 
harm. It is rather a relief to me after speak- 
ing or writing. You knowI have no great 
circuit to make. The farthest distance I have 
to walk is to Millby church, and if ever I 
want a horse ona Sunday,I hire Radley’s 
who lives not many hundred yards from 
me.” 

“ Well, but now! the winter’s comin’ on, 
an’ you'll get wet i’ your feet, an’ Pratt tells 
me as your constitution’s dillicate, as anybody 
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may see, for the matter o’ that, wi’out bein’ a 
doctor. An’ this is the light I look at it in, 
Mr. Tryan: who’s to fill up your place, if you 
was to be disabled, as I may say? Consider 
what a valuable life yourn is. You've begun 
a great work i’ Millby, an’ so you might carry 
ton, if you’d your health and strength. 
The more care you tek’ o’ yourself, the longer 
you'll live, belike, God willing, to do good to 
your fellow-creturs.” 

“Why, my dear Mr. Jerome, I think I 
should not be a long-lived man in any case ; 
and if I were to take care of myself under 
the pretext of doing more good,I should 
very likely die and leave nothing done after 
all.” 

“Well! but keepin’ a hoss wouldn’t hinder 
you from workin’, It’ud help you to do 
more, though Pratt says as it’s usin’ your 
voice so constant as does you the most harm. 
Now, isn’t it—I’m no scholard, Mr. Tryan, 
an’ I’m not a goin’ to dictate to you—but 
isn’t it a’most. a-killin’ o’yourself, to go on a’ 
that way beyond your strength? We musn’t 
fling wer lives away.” 

“No, not fling them away lightly, but we 
are permitted to lay down our lives in a right 
cause. There are many duties, as you know, 
Mr. Jerome, which stand before taking care 
of our own lives.” 

“Ah! I can’t arguy wi’ you, Mr. Tryan; 
but what I wanted to say.’s this—There’s my 
little chacenut hoss: I should tek it quite a 
kindness if you’d hev him through the winter 
an’ ride him. I’ve thought o’ sellin hima 
maeny times, for Mrs. Jerome can’t abide 
him; and what do I want wi’ two nags? 
But I’m fond o’ the little chacenut, an’I 
shouldn’t like to sell him. So if you'll only 
ride him for me, you'll do me a kindness— 
you will indeed, Mr. Tryan.” . 

“Thank you, Mr. Jerome. I promise you 
to ask for him, when I feel that I want a nag. 
There is no man I would more gladly be in- 
debted to than you; but at present I would 
rather not have a horse. I should ride him 
very little, and it would be an inconvenience 
to me to keep him rather than otherwise.” 

Mr. Jerome looked troubled and _hesitat- 
ing, as if he had something on his mind that 


would not readily shape itself into words.’ 


At last he said, “ You'll excuse me Mr. 
Tryan, I wouldn’t be a teckin’ a liberty, but I 
know what great claims you have on you asa 
clergyman. Is it th’ expense, Mr. Tryan? is 
it the money ?” 
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“No, my dear sir. I have much more 
than a single man needs. My way of living 
is quite of my own choosing, and I am doing 
nothing but what I feel bound to do, quite 
apart from money considerations. We can- 
not judge for one another, you know; we 
have each our peculiar weaknesses and tempt- 
tations. I quite admit that it might be right 
for another man to allow himself more luxu- 
ries, and I assure you I think it no superior- 
ity in myself to do without them. On the 
contrary, if my heart were less rebellious, 
and if I were less liable to temptation, J 
should not need that sort of self-denial. 
But,” added Mr. Tryan, holding out his hand 
to Mr. Jerome, “I understand your kindness, 
and bless you for it. If I want a horse, I 
shall ask for the chestnut.” 

Mr. Jerome was obliged to rest contented 
with this promise, and rode home sorrow- 
fully, reproaching himself with not having 
said one thing he meant to say when setting 
out, and with having “ clean forgot ” the argu- 
ments he had intended to quote from Mr. 
Stickney. 

Mr. Jerome’s was not the only mind that 
was seriously disturbed by the idea that the 
curate was over-working himself. There 
were tender women’s hearts in which anxiety 
about the state of his affections was begin- 
ning to be merged in anxiety about the state 
of his health. Miss Eliza Pratt had at one 
time passed through much sleepless cogita- 
tion on the possibility of Mr. Tryan’s being. 
attached to some lady at a distance—at Lax- 
eter, perhaps, where he had formerly held a 
curacy; and her fine eyes kept close watch 
lest any symptoms of engaged affections on 
his part should escape her. It seemed an 
alarming fact that his handkerchiefs were 
beautifully marked with hair, until she re- 
flected that he had an unmarried sister of 
whom he spoke with much affection as his 
father’s companion and comforter. Besides, 
Mr. Tryan had never paid any distant visit, 
except one for a few days to his father, and 
no hint escaped him of his intending to take 
a house, or change his mode of living. No! 
he could not be engaged, though he might 
have been disappointed. But this latter mis- 
fortune is one from which a devoted clergy- 
man has been known to recover, by the aid 
of a fine pair of gray eyes that beam on him 
with affectionate reverence. Before Christ- 
mas, however, her cogitations began to take 
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another turn. She heard her father say very 
confidently that “Tryan was consumptive, 
and if he didn’t take more care of himself, 
his life would not be worth a year’s pur- 
chase ;” and shame at having speculated on 
suppositions that were likely to prove so 
false, sent poor Miss Eliza’s feelings with all 
the stronger impetus into the one channel of 
sorrowful alarm at the prospect of losing the 
pastor who had opened to her a new life of 
piety and self-subjection. It is a sad weak- 
ness in us, after all, that the thought of a 
man’s death hallows him anew to us; as 
if life were not sacred too—as if it were 
comparatively a light thing to fail in love and 
reverence to the brother who has to climb 
the whole toilsome steep with us, and all our 
tears and tenderness were due to the one 
who is spared that hard journey. 

The Miss Linnets, too, were beginning to 
take a new view of the future, entirely uncol- 
ored by jealousy of Miss Eliza Pratt. 

“Did you notice,” said Mary, one after- 
noon when Mrs. Pettifer was taking tea with 
them—“ did you notice that short dry cough 
of Mr. Tryan’s yesterday? Ithink he looks 
worse and worse every week, and I only wish 
I knew his sister; I would write to her about 
him. I’m sure something should be done to 
make him give up part of his work, and he 
will listen to no one here.” 

“Ah,” said Mrs. Pettifer, “it’s a thousand 
pities his father and sister can’t come and 
live with him, if he isn’t to marry. But I 
wish with all my heart he could have taken 
to some nice woman as would have made a 
comfortable home for him. I used to think 
he might take to Eliza Pratt; she’s a good 
girl, and very pretty; but I see no likelihood 
of it now.” 

“ No, indeed,” said Rebecca with some em- 
phasis; “Mr. Tryan’s heart is not for any 
woman to win; it is all given to his work; 
and I could never wish to see him with a 
young imexperienced wife who would be a 

on him instead of a helpmate.” 

“ He'd need have somebody, young or old,” 
observed Mrs. Linnet, “ to see as he wears a 
flannel wescoat, an’ changes his stockings 
when he comes in. It’s my opinion that he’s 
got that cough wi’ sittin’ i’ wet shoes an’ 
stockings; an’ that Mrs. Wagstaff’s a poor 
addle-headed thing; she doesn’t half tek care 
on him.” ‘ 

“O, mother!” said Rebecca, “she’s a very 
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pious woman. And I’m sure she thinks it 


too great a privilege to have Mr. Tryan with . 


her, not to do the best she can to make him 
comfortable. She can’t help her rooms being 
shabby.” 

“T’ve nothing to say again’ her piety, my 
dear ; but I know very well I shouldn’t like 
her to cook my victual. When a man comes 
in hungry an’ tired, piety won’t feed him, I 
reckon. Hard carrots ‘ull lie heavy on his 
stomach, piety, or no piety. I calle@ in one 
day when she ‘was dishin’ up Mr. Tryan’s 
dinner, an’ I could see the potatoes was as 
watery as water. It’s right enough to be 
speritial—I’m no enemy to that; but I like 
my potatoes mealy. I don’t see as anybody 
’ull go to heaven the sooner for not digestin’ 
their dinner—providin’ they don’t die sooner, 
as mayhap Mr. Tryan will, poor dear 
man !” 

“Tt will be a heavy day for us all when 
that comes to pass,” said Mrs. Pettifer. 
“We shall never get anybody to fill up that 
gap. There’s the new clergyman that’s just 
come to Shepperton—Mr. Parry; I saw him 
the other day at Mrs. Bond’s. He may be 
a very good man, and a fine preacher; they 
say he is; but I thought to myself, what a 
difference between him and Mr. Tryan! He's 
a sharp-sort-of-looking man, and hasn’t that 
feeling way with him that Mr. Tryan has. 
What is so wonderful to me in Mr. Tryan is 
the way he puts himself on a level with one, 
and talks to one like a brother. I’m never 
afraid of telling him any thing. He never 
seems to look down on anybody. He knows 
how to lift up those who are cast down, if 
ever man did.” 

“ Yes,” said Mary. “And when I see all 
the faces turned up to him in Paddiford 
Church, I often think how hard it would be 
for any clergyman who had to come after 
him; he has made the people love him so.” 


CHAPTER XII. 


IN her occasional visits to her near neigh- 
bor Mrs. Pettifer, too old a friend to be 
shunned because she was a Tryanite, Janet was 
obliged sometimes to hear allusions to Mr. 
Tryan, and even to listen to his praises, 
which she usually met with playful incre- 
dulity. ’ 

“ Ah, well,” she answered one day, “I like 
dear old Mr. Crewe and his pipes a great 





deal better than your Mr, Tryan and his 
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Gospel. When I was a little toddle, Mr. 
. and Mrs. Crewe used to let me play about in 
their garden, and have a swing between the 
great elm-trees, because mother had no gar- 
den. I like people who are kind; kindness 
is my religion; and that’s the reason I like 
you, dear Mrs. Pettifer, though you are a 
Tryanite.” 

“But that’s Mr. Tryan’s religion too—at 
least partly. There’s nobody can give him- 
self up ‘more to doing good amongst the 
poor; and he thinks of their bodies too, as 
well as their souls.” 

- “O yes, yes; but then he talks about faith 

and grace, and all that, making people be- 
lieve they are better than others, and that 
God loves them more than He does the rest 
of the world. I know he has put a great 
deal of that into Sally Martin’s head, and it 
has done her no good at all. She was as 
nice, honest, patient a girl as need be before ; 
and now she fancies she has new light 
and new wisdom. I don’t like those no- 
tions.” 

“ You mistake him, indeed you do, my dear 
Mrs. Dempster; I wish you’d go and hear 
him preach.” 

“Hear him preach! Why, you wicked 
woman, you would persuade me to disobey 
my husband, would you? , shocking! I 
shall run away from you. Good-by.” 

A few days after this conversation, how- 
ever, Janet went to Sally Martin’s about 
three o’clock in the afternoon. The pudding 
that had been sent in for herself and “ Mam- 
my,” struck her as just the sort of delicate 
morsel the poor consumptive girl would be 
likely to fancy, and in her usual impulsive 
way she had started up from the dinner-table 
at once, put on her bonnet, and set off with a 
covered plateful to the neighboring street. 
When she entered the house there was no 
one to be seen; but in the little side-room 
where Sally lay, Janet heard a voice. It was 
one she had not heard before, but she imme- 
diately guessed it to be Mr. Tryan’s. Her 
first impulse was to set down her plate and 
go away, but Mrs. Martin might not be in, 
and then there would be no one to give Sally 
that delicious bit of pudding. So she stood 
still, and was obliged to hear what Mr. 
Tryan was saying. He was interrupted by 
one of the invalid’s violent fits of coughing. 

“Tt is very hard to bear, is it not?” he 
said, when she was still again. “Yet God 
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seems to support you under it wonderfully. 
Pray for me, Sally, that I may have strength 
too when the hour of great suffering comes. 
It is one of my worst weaknesses to shrink 
from bodily pain, and I think the timeis, per- 
haps not far off when I shall have to bear 
what you are bearing. But now I have 
tired you. We have talked enough. Good- 
by.” 

Janet was surprised, and forgot her wish 
not to encounter Mr. Tryan ; the tone and the 
words were so unlike what she expected to 
hear. There*was none of the self-satisfied 
unction of the teacher, quoting, or exhorting, 
or expounding, for the benefit of the hearer, 
but a simple appeal for help, a confession of 
weakness. Mr. Tryan had his deep-felt 
troubles, then? Mr. Tryan, too, like herself, 
knew what it was to tremble at a foreseen 
tyial—to shudder at an impending burthen, 
heavier than he felt able to bear ? 

The most brilliant deed of virtue could not 
have inclined Janet’s good-will towards Mr. 
Tryan so much as this fellowship in suffering, 
and the softening thought was in her eyes 
when he appeared in the doorway, pale, 
weary, and depressed. The sight of Janet 
standing there with the entire absence of 
self-consciousness which belongs to‘a new and 
vivid impression, made him start and pause a 
little. Their eyes met, and they looked at 
each other gravely for a few moments. Then 
they bowed, and Mr. Tryan passed out. 

There is a power in the direct glance of a 
sincere and loving human soul, which will do 
more to dissipate prejudice and kindle charity 
than the most elaborate arguments. The 
fullest exposition of Mr. Tryan’s doctrine 
might not have sufficed to convince Janet 
that he had not an odious self-complacency 
in believing himself a peculiar child of God; 
but ‘one direct, pathetic look of his had 
dissociated him with that conception for- 
ever. 

This happened late in the autumn, not long 
before Sally Martin died. Janet mentioned 
her new impression to no one, for she was 
afraid of arriving at a still more complete 
contradiction of her former ideas. We have 
all of us considerable regard for our past self, 
and are not fond of casting reflections on 
that respected individual by a total negation 
of his opinions, Janet could no longer think 
of Mr. Tryan without sympathy, but she still 
shrank from the idea of becoming his hearer 
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and admirer. That was a reversal of the 
past which was as little accordant with her 
inclinations as her circumstances. 

And indeed this interview with Mr. Tryan 
was soon thrust into the background of poor 
Janet’s memory by the daily thickening mis- 
eries of her life. 


CHAPTER XIII. 

THE loss of Mr. Jerome as a client proved 
only the beginning of annoyances to Demp- 
ster. That old gentlemen had in him the 
vigorous remnant of an energy and persever- 
ance which had created his own fortune; and 
being, as I have hinted, given to chewing the 
cud of righteous indignation with considera- 
ble relish, he was determined to carry on 
his retributive war against the persecuting 
attorney. Having some influence with Mr. 
Pryme, who was one of the most substantial 
rate-payers in the neighboring parish of 
Dingley, and who had himself a complex and 
long-standing private account with Dempster, 
Mr. Terome stirred up this gentleman to an 
investigation of some suspicious points in the 
attorney’s conduct of the parish affairs. The 
natural consequence was a personal quarrel 
between Dempster and Mr. Pryme; the 
client demanded his account, and then fol- 
lowed the old story of an exorbitant law- 
yer’s bill, with the unpleasant anti-climax of 
taxing. 

These disagreeables, extending over many 
months, ran along side by side with the press- 
ing business of Mr. Armstrong’s lawsuit, 
which was threatening to take a turn rather 
depreciatory of Dempster’s professional pre- 

ision; and it was not surprising that, being 
thus kept in a constant state of irritated 
excitement about his own affairs, he had 
little time for the further exhibition of his 
public-spirit, or for rallying the forlorn- 
hope of sound churchmanship against cant 
and hypocrisy. Not a few persons who had 
a grudge against him, began to remark, 
with satisfaction, that “ Dempster’s luck was 
forsaking him;” particularly Mrs. Linnet, 
who thought she saw distinctly the gradual 
ripening of a providential scheme, whereby 
a just retribution would be wrought on the 
man who had deprived her of Pye’s Croft. 
On the other hand, Dempster’s well-satisfied 
clients, who were of opinion that the punish- 
ment of his wickedness might conveniently be 
deferred to another world, noticed with some 
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concern that he was drinking more than ever, 
and that both his temper and his driving - 
were beconfing more furious. Unhappily 
those additional glasses of brandy, that exas- 
peration of loud-tongued abuse, had other 
effects than any that entered into the contem 

platién of anxious clients: they were the 
little superadded symbols that were perpetu- 
ally raising the sum of home misery. 

Poor Janet! how heavily the months rolled 
on for her, laden with fresh sorrows as the 
summer passed into autumn, the autumn inte 
winter, and the winter into spring again. 
Every feverish morning, with its blank listless- 
ness and despair, seemed more hateful than 
the last; every coming night more impossible 
to brave without arming herself in leaden 
stupor. The morning light brought no glad- 
ness to her: it seemed only to throw its glare 
on what had happened in the dim candle-light 
—on the cruel man seated immovable in 
drunken obstinacy by the dead fire and dying 
lights in the dining-room, rating her in harsh 
tones, reiterating old reproaches—or on a 
hideous blank of something unremembered, 
something that must have made that dark 
bruise on her shoulder, which aches as she 
dresses herself. 

Do you wonder how it was that things had 
come to this pass—what offence Janet had 
committed in the early years of marriage to 
rouse the brutal hatred of this man? The 
seeds of things are very small: the hours 
that lie between sunrise and the gloom of 
midnight are travelled through by tiniest 
markings of the clock: and Janet, looking 
back along the fifteen years of her married 
life, hardly knew how or where this total 
misery began; hardly knew when the sweet 
wedded love and hope that had set forever 
had ceased to make a twilight of memory and 
relenting, before the oncoming of the utter 
dark. ( 

Old Mrs. Dempster thought she saw the 
true beginning of it all in Janet’s want of 
housekeeping skill and exactness. “ Janet,” 
she said to herself, “was always running 
about doing things for other people, and 
neglecting her own house. That provokes a 
man: what use is it for a woman to be loving, 
and making a fuss with her husband, if she 
doesn’t take care and keep his home just as 
he likes it ; if she isn’t at hand when he wants 
anything done; if she doesn’t attend to all 
his wishes, let them be as small as they may? 
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That was what I did when I was a wife, 
though I didn’t make half so much fuss about 
loving my husband. Then Janet had no 
children.” . . . Ah! there Mammy Demp- 
ster had touched a true spring, not perhaps 
of her son’s cruelty, but of half Janet’s 
misery. If she had had babes to rock to 
sleep—little ones to kneel in their night-dress 
and say their prayers at her knees—sweet 
boys and girls to put their young arms round 
her neck and kiss away her tears, her poor 
hungry heart would have been fed with strong 
love, and might never have needed that fiery 
poison to still its cravings. Mighty is the 
force of motherhood! says the great tragic 
poet to us across the ages, finding, as usual, 
the simplest words for the sublimest fact— 
dewév 7 rixrew éoriv., It transforms all things 
by its vital heat : it turns ‘timidity into fierce 
courage, and dreadless defiance into tremulous 
submission; it turns thoughtlessnsss into 
foresight, and yet stills all anxiety into calm 
content; it makes selfishness become self- 
denial, and gives even to hard vanity the 
glance of admiring love. Yes; if Janet had 
been a mother, she might have been saved 
from much sin, and therefore from much of 
her sorrow. 

But do not believe that it was anything 
either present or wanting in poor Janet that 
formed the motive of her husband’s cruelty. 
Cruelty, like every other vice, requires no 
motive outside itself—it only requires oppor- 
tunity. You do not suppose Dempster had 
any motive for drinking beyond the craving 
for drink ; the presence of brandy was the 
only necessary condition. And an unloving, 
tyrannous, brutal man needs no motive to 
prompt his cruelty; he needs only the per- 
petual presence of a woman he can call his 
own. A whole park full of tame or timid- 
eyed animals to torment at his will would not 
serve him so well to glut his lust of torture ; 
they could not feel as one woman does; they 
could not throw out the keen retort which 
whets the edge of hatred. 

Janet’s bitterness would overflow in ready 
words; she was not to be made meek by 
cruelty ; she would repent of nothing in the 
face of injustice, though she was subdued in 
a moment by a word or a look that recalled 
the old days of fondness; and in times of 
comparative calm would often recover her 
sweet woman’s habit of caressing, playful 
affection. But such days were become rare, 
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and poor Janet’s soul was kept like a vexed 
sea, tossed by a new storm before the old 
waves have fallen. Proud, angry resistance 
and sullen endurance were now almost the 
only alternations she knew. She would bear 
it all proudly to the world, but proudly to- 
wards him too; her woman’s weakness might 
shriek a cry for pity under a heavy blow, but 
voluntarily she would do nothing to mollify 
him, unless he first relented. What had she 
ever done to him but love him too well—but 
believe in him too foolishly? He. had no 
pity on her tender flesh; he could strike the 
soft neck he had once asked to kiss. - Yet she 
would not admit her wretchedness; she had 
married him blindly, and she would bearit 
out to the terrible end, whatever that might 
be. Better this misery than the blank that 
lay for her outside her married home. 

But there was one person who heard all 
the plaints and all the outbursts of bitterness 
and which Janet was never tempted to pour 
into any other ear; and alas! in her worst 
moments, Janet would throw out wild re- 
proaches against that patient listener. For 
the wrong that rouses our angry passions 
finds only a medium in us; it passes through 
us like a vibration, and we inflict what we 
have suffered. * 

Mrs. Raynor saw too clearly all through 
the winter that things were getting worse in 
Orchard Street. She had evidence enough 
of it in Janet’s visits to her; and though her 
own visits to her daughter were so timed that 
she saw little of Dempster personally, she 
noticed many indications not only that he was 
drinking to greater excess, but that he was 
beginning to lose that physical power of sup- 
porting excess which had long been the ad- 
miration of such fine spirits as Mr. Tomlin- 
son. It seemed as if Dempster had some 
consciousness of this—some new distrust of 
himself; for, before the winter was over, it 
was observed that he had renounced his habit 
of driving out alone, and was never seen in 
his gig without a servant by his side. 

Nemesis is lame, but she is of colossal 
stature, like the gods; and sometimes, while 
her sword is not yet unsheathed, she stretches 
out her huge left arm and: grasps her victign... 
The mighty hand is invisible, but the vietim 
totters under the dire clutch. 

The various symptoms that things were 
getting worse with the Dempsters afforded 
Millby gossip something new to say on an 
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old subject. Mrs. Dempster, every one re- 
marked, looked more miserable than ever, 
though she kept up the old pretence of being 
happy and satisfied. She was scarcely ever 
seen, as she used to be, going about on her 
good-natured errands; and even old Mrs. 
Crewe, who had always been wilfully blind 
to anything wrong in her favorite Janet, was 
obliged to admit that she had not seemed 
like herself lately. “The poor thing’s out of 
health,” said the kind little old lady, in an- 
swer to all gossip about Janet; “her head- 
aches always were bad, and I know what 
headaches are; why, they make one quite 
delirious sometimes.” Mrs. Phipps, for her 
part, declared she would never accept an in- 
vitation to Dempster’s again; it was getting 
so very disagreeable to go there, Mrs. Demp- 
ster was often “so strange.” To be sure 
there were dreadful stories about the way 
Dempster used his wife ; but in Mrs. Phipps’ 
opinion, it was six of one and half-a-dozen of 
the other. Mrs. Dempster had never been 
like other women ; she had always a flighty 
way with her, carrying parcels of snuff to old 
Mrs. Tooke, and going to drink tea with 
Mrs. Brinley, the carpenter’s wife; and then 
never taking care of her clothes, always 


wearing the same things week-day or Sunday. 
A man has a poor look-out with a wife of 


that sort. Mr. Phipps, amiable and laconic, 
wondered how it was women were so fond of 
running each other down. 

Mr. Pratt, having been called in provision- 
ally to a patient of Mr. Pillgrim’s in a case 
of compound fracture, observed in a friendly 
colloquy with his brother surgeon the next 
day, 

, : So Dempster has left off driving himself, 
I see; he won’t end with a broken neck after 
all. You'll have a case of meningitis and de- 
lirium tremens instead.” 

“ Ah,” said Mr. Pillgrim, “he can hardly 
stand it much longer at the rate he’s going 
on, one would think. He’s been confound- 
edly cut up about that business of Arm- 
strong’s, I fancy. It may do him some harm, 
perhaps, but Dempster must have feathered 
his nest pretty well; he can afford to lose a 
little business.” 

“His business will outlast him, that’s pretty 
clear,” said Pratt; “he'll run down like a 
watch with a broken spring one of these 
days.” 

Another prognostic of evil to Dempster 
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came at the beginning of March. For then 
«little Mamsey ” died—died suddenly. The 
housemaid found her seated motionless in 
her arm-chair, her knitting fallen down,-and 
the tortoise-shell cat reposing on it unre- 
proved. The little, white, old woman had 
ended her wintry age of patient sorrow, be- 
lieving to the last that “ Robert might have 
been a good husband as he had been a good 
son.” 

When the earth was thrown on Mamsey’s 
coffin, and the son, in crape scarf and hat- 
band, turned away homeward, his good angel, 
lingering with outstretched wing on the edge 
of the grave, cast one despairing look after 
him, and took flight for ever. 


CHAPTER XIV. 


THE last week’ in March—thiee weeks 
after old Mrs. Dempster died—occurred the 
unpleasant winding-up of affairs between 
Dempster and Mr. Pryme, and under this 
additional source of irritation the attorney’s 
diurnal drunkenness had taken on its most 
ill-tempered and brutal phase. On the Fri- 
day morning, before setting out for Rotherby, 
he told his wife that he Rad invited “four 
men” to dinner at half-past six that evening. 
The previous night had been a terrible one 
for Janet, and when her husband broke his 
grim morning silence to say these few words, 
she was looking so blank and listless that he 
added in a loud, sharp key, “Do you hear 
what I say? or must I tell the cook?” She 
started, and said “ Yes, I hear.” 

“Then mind and have a dinner provided, 
and don’t go mooning about like crazy Jane.” 

Half an hour afterwards Mrs. Raynor, 
quietly busy in her kitchen with her house- 
hold labors—for she had only a little, twelve- 
year-old girl as a servant—heard with trem- 
bling the rattling of the garden-gate and 
the opening ,of the outer door. She knew 
the step, and in one, short moment she lived 
beforehand through the coming scene. She 
hurried out of the kitchen, and there in the 
passage, as she had felt, stood Janet, her 
eyes worn as if by night-long watching, her 
dress careless, her step languid. No cheer- 
ful, morning greeting to her mother—no 
kiss. She turned into the parlor, and seat- 
ing herself on the sofa opposite her mother’s 
chair, looked vacantly at the walls and furni- 
ture until the corners of her mouth began to 
tremble, and her dark eves filled with tears 











that fell unwiped down her cheeks. The 
mother sat silently opposite to her, afraid to 
speak. She felt sure there was nothing new 
the’ matter—sure that the torrent of words 
would come sooner or later. 

“Mother! why don’t you speak to’ me?” 
Janet burst out at last; “you don’t care 
about my suffering; you are blaming me 
because I feel—because I am miserable.” 

“My child, I am not blaming you—my 
heart is bleeding for you. Your head is bad 
this morning—you have had a bad night. 
Let me,make you a cup of teanow. Perhaps 
you didn’t like your breakfast.” 

“Yes, that is what you always think, 
mother. It is the old story, you think. You 
don’t ask me what it is I have had to bear. 
You are tired of hearing me. You are cruel, 
like the rest; every one is cruel in this 
world. Nothing but blame—blame—blame ; 
never any pity. God is cruel to have sent 
me into the world to bear all this misery.” 

“Janet, Janet, don’t say so. - It is not for 
us to judge; we must submit; we must be 
thankful for the gift of life.” 

“Thankful for life? Why should I be 
thankful? God has made me with a heart to 
feel, and he-has sent me nothing but misery. 
How could I help it? How could I know 
what would come? Why didn’t you tell me, 
mother ?—why did you let me marry? You 
knew what brutes men could be; and there’s 
no help for me—no hope. I can’t kill my- 
self; I’ve tried; but I can’t leave this world 
and go to another. There may be no pity 
for me there, as there is none here.” 

“Janet, my child, there is pity. Have I 
ever done any thing but love you? And 
there is pity in God. Hasn’t he put pity into 
your heart for many a poor sufferer? 


Where did it come from, if not from Him?” 


Janet’s nervous irritation now broke out 
into sobs instead of complainings ; and her 
mother was thankful, for after that crisis 
there would very likely come relenting, and 
tenderness, and comparative calm. She 
went out to make some tea, and when she re- 
turned with the tray in her hands, Janet had 
dried her eyes and now turned them towards 
her mother with a faint attempt to smile; 
but the poor face, in its sad, blurred beauty, 
looked all the more piteous. 

“Mother will insist upon her tea,” she 
said, “ and I really think I can drink a cup. 
But I must go home directly, for there are 
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people coming to dinner. Could you go 
with me and help me mother ? ” 

Mrs. Raynor was always ready to do that. 
She went to Orchard Street with Janet, 
and remained with her through the day— 
comforted, as evening approached, to see her 
become more cheerful and willing to attend 
to her toilette. At half-past five every thing 
was in order; Janet was dressed; and when 
the mother had kissed her and said good-by, 
she could not help pausing a moment in sor- 
rowful admiration at the tall, rich figure, look- 
ing all the grander for the plainness of the 
deep, mourning dress, and the noble face 
with its massy folds of black hair, made 
matronly by a simple, white cap. Janet had 
that enduring beauty which belongs to pure, 
majestic outline and depth of tint. Sorrow 
and neglect leave their traces on such beauty, 
but it thrills us to the last, like a glorious 
Greek temple, which, for all the loss it has 
suffered from time and barbarous hands, has 
gained a solemn history, and fills our imagi- 
nation the more because it is incomplete to 
the sense. 

It was six o'clock before Dempster re- 
turned from Rotherby. He had evidently 
drunk a great deal, and was in an angry hu-. 
mor; but Janet who had gathered some 
little courage and forbearance from the con- 
sciousness that she had done her best to-day, 
was determined to speak pleasantly to him. 

“ Robert,” she said gently, as she saw him 
seat himself in the dining-room in his dusty, 
snuffy clothes, and take some documents out 
of his pocket, “will you not wash and change 
your dress? It will refresh you.” 

“ Leave me alone, will you?” said Demps 
ster, in his most brutal tone. 

“ Do change your coat and waistcoat, they 
are so dusty. I’ve laid all your things out 
ready.” 

“QO, you have, have you?” After a few 
minutes he rose very deliberately and walked 
up stairs into his bed-room. Janet had often 
been scolded before for not laying out his 
clothes, and she thought now, not without 
some wonder, that this attention of hers had 
brought him to compliance. 

Presently he called out, “ Janet!” and she 
went up stairs. 

“Here! Take that!” he said, as soon as 
she reached the door, flinging at her the coat 
she had laid out. “ Another time, leave me 





to do as I please, will you?” 
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The coat flung with great force, only 
brushed her shoulder, and fell some distance 
within the drawing-room, the door of which 
stood open just opposite. She hastily re- 
treated as she saw the waistcoat coming, and 
one by one the clothes she had laid out were 
all flung into the drawing-room. 

Janet’s face flushed with anger, and for the 
first time in her life her resentment overcame 
the long-cherished pride that made her hide 
her griefs from the world. There are mo- 
ments when by some strange impulse we con- 
tradict our past selves—fatal moments, when 
a fit of passion, like a lava stream, lays low 
the work of half our lives. Janet thought, 
“J will not pick up the clothes; they shall 
lie there until the visitors come, and he shall 
be ashamed of himself.” 

There was 4 knock at the door, and she 
made haste to seat herself in the drawing- 
room, lest the servant should enter and re- 
move the clothes, which were lying half on 
the table and half on the ground. Mr. 
Lowme entered with a less familiar visitor, a 
client of Dempster’s, and the next moment 
Dempster himself came in. 

His eye fell at once on the clothes, and 
then turned for an instant with a devilish 
glance of concentrated hatred on Janet, who, 
still flushed and excited, affected unconscious- 
ness. After shaking hands with his visitors 
he immediately rang the bell. 

“Take those clothes away,” he said to the 
servant, not looking at Janet again. 

During dinner, she kept up her assumed 
air of indifference, and tried to seem in high 
spirits, laughing and talking more than usual. 
In reality, she felt as if she had defied a wild 
beast within the four walls of his den, and he 
was crouching backward in preparation for 
his deadly spring. Dempster affected to take 
no notice of her, talked obstreperously, and 
drank steadily. 

About eleven the party dispersed, with the 
exception of Mr. Budd, who had joined them 
after dinner, and appeared disposed to stay 
drinking a little longer. Janet began to 
hope that he would stay long enough for 
Dempster to become heavy and stupid, and 
so to fall asleep down stairs, which was a rare 
but occasional ending of his nights. She 
told the servants to sit up no longer, and she 
herself undressed and went to bed, trying to 
cheat her imagination into the belief that the 
day was ended for her. But when she lay 





down, she became more intensely awake than 
ever. Everything she had taken this evening 
seemed only to stimulate her senses and her 
apprehensions to new vividness. Her heart 
beat violently, and she heard every sound in 
the house. 

At last, when it was twelve, she heard Mr. 
Budd go out; she heard the door slam. 
Dempster had not moved. Was he asleep? 
Would he forget? The minute seemed long, 
while, with a quickening pulse, she was on 
the stretch to catch every sound. 

“Janet!” The loud jarring voice, seemed 
to strike her like a hurled weapon. 

“Janet!” he called again, moving out of 
the dining-room to the foot of the stairs. 

There was a pause of a minute. 

“If you don’t come, I'll kill you.” An- 
other pause, and she heard him turn back 
into the drawing-room. He was gone fora 
light—perhaps for a weapon. Perhaps he 
would kill her. Let him. Life was as hide- 
ous as death. For years she had been rush- 
ing on to some unknown but certain horror; 
and now she was close upon it. She was al- 
most glad. She was in a state of flushed fe- 
verish defiance that neutralized her woman's 
terrors. i 

She heard his heavy step on the stairs; 
she saw the slowly advancing light. Then 
she saw the tall massive figure, and the heavy 
face, now fierce with drunken rage. He had 
nothing but the candle in his hand. He set 
it down on the table, and advanced close-to 
the bed. 

“So you think you'll defy me, do you? 
We'll see how long that will last. Get up, 
madam; out of bed this instant!” 

In the close presence of the dreadful man 
—of this huge crushing force, armed with 
savage will—poor Janet’s desperate defiance 
all forsook her, and her terrors came back. 
Trembling ‘she got up, and stood helpless in 
her night-dress before her husband. 

He seized her with his heavy grasp by the 
shoulder, and pushed her before him. 

“T'll cool your hot spirit for you! I'll 
teach you to brave me!” 

Slowly he pushed her along before him, 
down stairs and through the passage, where a 
small oil-lamp was still flickering. What 


was he going to do to her? She thought ev-: 


ery moment he was going to dash her before 
him on the ground. But she gave no scream 
—she only trembled. 
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He pushed her on to the entrance, and 
held her firmly in his grasp, while he lifted 
the latch of the door. Then he opened the 
door a little way, thrust her out and slammed 
it behind her. 

For a short space it seemed like a deliver- 
ance to Janet. The harsh north-east wind, 
that blew through her thin night-dress, and 
sent her long heavy black hair streaming, 
seemed like the breath of pity after the grasp 
of that threatening monster. But soon the 
sense of release from an overpowering terror 
gave way before the sense of the fate that 
had really come upon her. 

This, then, was what she had been travel- 
ling towards through her long years of mis- 
ery! Not yet death. O! if she had been 
brave enough for it, death would have been 
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better. The servants slept at the back of 
the house; it was impossible to make them 
hear, so that they might let her in again 
quietly, without her husband’s knowledge. 
And she would not have tried. He had 
thrust her out, and it should be for ever. 
There would have been dead silenee in 
Orchard Street but for the whistling of the 
wind and the swirling of the March dust on 
the pavement. Thick clouds covered the sky, 
every door was closed; every window was 
dark. No ray of light fell on the tall white 
figure that stood in lonely misery on the 
door-step; no eye rested on Janet as she 
sank down on the cold stone, and looked into 
the dismal night. She seemed to be looking 


into her own blank future. 





Mr. Suiru, the gentleman who may be known 
to some of our readers by his joke about the 
non-existence of Shakspeare as a writer of 
plays, has sent usa report of correspondence 
between himself and Mr. Hawthorne, the Amer- 
ican humorist. Mr. Smith denies the appropri- 
ation of Miss Delia Bacon’s theory, and assures 
us he never heard the name of Miss Bacon until 
September 1856, The question may be of slight 
importance which of two given individuals first 
conceived a crazy notion. Yet fact is fact; and 
truth is always of some importance, merely be- 
cause it is truth. It may be true that Mr. 
Smith had not previously heard Miss Bacon’s 
name. Will Mr. Smith assert that up to Sep- 
tember 1856 he was unacquainted with Miss 
Bacon’s theory? If so, we will make another 
assertion: namely, that Mr. Smith was the only 
man in England pretending to Shakspeare lore 
who enjoyed that amount of happy ignorance. 
Miss Bacon’s labors have been known in Lon- 
don for a dozen years. They have been again 
and again referred to in public organs. Thus, 
her theory was mentioned in the Atheneum 
three or four years ago. It was again described 
in principle and in detail in the Atheneum of 
January 26, 1856. In September of.the same 
year, appeared Mr. Smith’s ‘‘ Letter to Lord 
Ellesmere,’’ in which the same facts—and the 
same want of facts—exhibited by Miss Bacon 
and reproduced in the Atheneum, were 
paraded. What canbe the inference from these 
dates ?—Atheneum. 





WEATHERCOCKS.—The vane, or weathercock, 
must have been of very early origin. Vitruvius 
calls it triton, probably from its having the 
form of a triton. The usual form on towers, 
castles, and secular buildings, was that of a 





banner; but on ecclesiastical edifices, it gen- 
erally was a weathercock. There was a sym- 
bolical reason for the adoption of a figure of a 
cock. The cross surmounted a ball, to symbolize 
the redemption of the world by the cross of 
Christ; and the cock was placed upon the cross 
in allugion to the repentance of St. Peter, and 
to remind us of the important duties of repent- 
ance and Christian vigilance. Apart from 
symbolism, the large tail. of thé cock was well 
adapted to turn with the wind, and for a simi- 
lar reason the arrow and the fox might be 
chosea; .though the hare and greyhound are 
less favorable. On the church of St. Laurence, 
in Norwich, the vane is formed like a gridiron, 
with the holy martyr extended upon the bars. 
—Notes and Queries. 





** LABOR IPSE VOLUPTAS.’’—This is one of 
those quotations of which every one knows the 
authorship. Will somebody enlighten me? I 
have in vain consulted the indices to all the 
Latin poets usually met with. 

J: Eastwoop. 

{This common quotation is from Manilius, 
Astronomicon, lib. 1v. 155., where it reads 
** Labor est etiam ipsa voluptas.’’]—Noles and 
Queries. 





Rick-Paryr.—Some deluded persons are apt 
to connect rice-paper with the pulpof that useful. 
grain which serves ay pabulum to troublesome 
high-caste Brahmins and mutinous Sepoys. 
Let such be advised that the said paper is made 
‘© from the pith of a plant of the bread-fruit 
genus, brought from the western parts of China, 
chiefly to Canton, where the manufacture of 
this paper and painting gives employment to 
several thousand hands.’’ 
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From The Spectator. 
SCHERZER’S TRAVELS IN NICARAGUA, 
HONDURAS, AND SAN SALVADOR.* 


THESE volumes pleasantly if not very pro- 
foundly tell of travels through the three states 
of Central America which have just now con- 
siderable interest from being the region 
where Walker was carrying on his piratical 
attempts, where the British and American 
Governments were disputing about territorial 
rights, and where or in their immediate vic- 
inity the canals and railway lines of commu- 
ication from the Atlantic to the Pacific Ocean 
must be made. The author himself is a 
Viennese physician, who appears to have 
abandoned his country after the Liberal dis- 
appointment following the revolutionary year 
of 1848, and in conjunction with his friend 
Dr. Moritz Wagner to have passed part of 
his time in traversing Tropical eountries for 
scientific purposes. The first result of their 
labors was the joint “ Studies of the Republic 
of Costa Rica”; the second is the work be- 
fore us. In this Dr. Scherzer gives a narra- 
tive of his adventures and observations upon 
scenery, men, manners, and industry—if in- 
dustry can be said to exist—in what were 
once the three middle states of the republic 
of Central America. The scientific materials 
respecting geology, botany, meteorology, &c., 
are to be presented by Dr. Wagner in a sepa- 
rate work: some portions of the present 
travels, especially an account of the terrible 
destruction of the city of San Salvador by 
the extraordinary earthquake of 1854, are by 
Dr. Wagner, Dr. Scherzer not having been 
present. 

After a preliminary description of the 
actual routes to California, and the somewhat 
mixed wayfarers who frequent them, Dr. 
Scherzer commences his journey from Lake 
Nicaragua, a transit line when used by the 
company of Vanderbilt of New York, whose 
property Walker afterwards seized, and by so 
doing sealed his own downfall. From the 
Bay of the Virgin, the point of departure 
from the Lake to the Atlantic, our traveller 
began his mule journey for Honduras along 
the highlands that run through the state of 
Nicaragua, being in fact the connecting links 
of the Andes and the Rocky Mountains. He 
continued along these highlands through 

* Travels in the Free States of Central America: Nica- 
ragua, Honduras, and San Salvador. By Dr. Carl 


— In two volumes. Published by Longman and 
0. 
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Honduras, visiting the capital and President 
on his route, and reached the Pacific in the 
state of San Salvador. His journey closes 
with his arrival at Guatemala; but the latter 
part of the narrative is curt. 

As we have intimated, the narrative is 
pleasant and easy in its style. The reader 
has clearly brought before him the wildness 
and grandeur of the mountain scenery, the 
richness of tropical vegetation, the teeming 
fertility of the soil, intermixed occasionaily 
with sandy desert or barren rocks reflecting 
the heat of the tropical sun. Incidents char- 
acteristic of the people, or of the disordered 
state of the country, continually occur; and 
even the commonest occurrences have gene- 
rally a freshness from their contrast to what 
is found elsewhere; for even the adjacent 
countries are better provided with the neces- 
saries of life, and make some slighter ap- 
proach to civilization, than the people of 
Nicaragua and Honduras, as soon as you 
have left the San Francisco lines. With in 
some places four harvests of Indian corn in 
the year, if they choose to plant it, and 
everywhere except the mining districts with 
ample land of great fertility, the people are 
very often half-starving through their laziness 
and the civil or foreign wars going on around 
them. Covetous as they are—or rather, per- 
haps, important as a little money is to their 
abject poverty—Dr. Scherzer often could not 
on his journey obtain provisions “ for love 
or money.” In other countries men are 
called upon to “stand and deliver” their 
cash; in Nicaragua you had to make men 
receive money at the pistol-point. The fol- 
lowing affair took place not among the starv- 
ing poor, but at the house of a planter or 
country-gentleman. 

“The long drought had so withered up all 
"the grass near the house, that a very sorry 
prospect of refreshment was afforded to my 
a exhausted mules, and the danger of their 

eing stolen was too great for me to allow 

them to be left to wander about. In the 
absence of the proprietor of the hacienda, I 
therefore begged the mandador or steward 
of the farm to let me have a small quantity 
of the stock of maize which was laid up in 
wooden bins in the dark, dirty sitting-room ; 
and as. I knew from former experience how 
little I could count upon a willingness to 
accommodate me, I offered at once exactly 
double the market-price, namely, six reals, or 
2s. ‘i4d., for a medio (fifteen pounds) of 
maize. 
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“ aavantageous as my offer was, however, | from neighboring villages; and at this time, 


it met with a decided refusal from the 
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when there has been, in consequence of the 


steward, who denied that they had any | visitation of locusts, two bad harvests in suc- 


maize. 


“J mentioned, that by the accidental open- 
ing of one of the bins by a maid-servant, I 


cession, most of the corn had to be imported 
from the north. 


“Very few strangers come to this town, as 


happened to have seen that they had: and] there is small inducement for them to doso; 


then he alleged that he was not justified in 
disposing of it in the absence of the proprie- 


and, with the exception of the mercantile 
firms in the seaports, there are perhaps not 


tor. As the discussion went on a long time| more than seven or eight foreign families in 
without my seeing any prospect of its com-|the whole country. In many parts of the 


ing to a close, I thought 


would try and 
work upon the patriotic feelings of my oppo- 
nent, and produced the official document with 
which I had-been furnished by the Govern- 
ment of Managua, recommending me in the 
most earnest manner to all civil and military 
authorities as well as landed proprietors 
(todos los autoritades civiles, militares y de 
haciendas.) But neither the reading of the 
state document in my most impressive man- 


interior no son of the North has ever set his 
foot; and any one who did happen to find 
his way there would be looked upon as a kind 
of wonderful animal. ’ 

“T occupied a little paved room on the 
ground-floor, whose entire furniture consisted 
of a hanging mat, which I had brought with 
me. My food was supplied from the Presi- 
dent’s kitchen—not without payment; and 
eatables were so scanty even there, that the 


ner, nor the exhibition of the President’s own | head of the state himself often had to do 


signature, nor even of the gee state seal, 
this inp netrable 


? Neither | in what a deplorable state things must still be 


had the least effect upon 
steward. What was to be done 


without such things as eggs, white head, and 
so forth. I mention these matters to show 


my hard cash nor my soft persuasions were|in this country when the chief officer of the 


of any avail; yet I was firmly resolved that 


republic cannot avoid such petty personal dis- 
* * 


my poor mules should not starve through | comforts. . 


the night if I could help it. I bethought my- 
self therefore of another method. I sud- 
denly drew from my girdle my American 
five-barrelled revolver, and advancing to the 
bin, declared I would have the corn whether 
he liked it or not. This was the right way of| perfectly em 
doing business with my pleasant friend: he 
immediately agreed to let me have the quan- 
tity I required, though at three times its fair 


“ The whole town has a deplorable appear- 
ance; the houses are but one story high, and 
very dilapidated, and neither the public build- 
ings nor the residence of the President are in 
any better repair. His reception-room was a 
pty space, with white-washed 
walls; and whenever a visitor came a chair 
had to bes fetched from the neighborin 
apartment. No less modest in its style o 


price; and the joyful neighing of my hungry | equipment was the private cabinet of General 


mules as the beautiful yellow food was shaken 
down before them, sounded very much as if 
they were exulting in the defeat of their} head of the state. 


hard-hearted adversary.” 


In the capital of Honduras things were a 
little better as regards the Doctor; for he 


Cabanas, which looked more like an old 
armory than the business apartment of the 
The floor was of red 
brick, the walls were naked and dirty. In 
each corner were a few old, rusty, useless- 
looking weapons, and some wooden chairs 


was the guest of the President, and paid for ar eee ny. eee 


his repasts. It may be questioned whether 
any one not under such high auspices was 


article that indicated at all the character of 
the apartment was a large table, on which 
lay a chaotic heap of papers. Every thing 


better off than with the sulky steward.| had a hasty provisional appearance, as if the 
Even the head of the state was not striking | Government itself had no confidence in its 


for his display of conveniences or eatables. 


“J had been warned beforehand of the 
discomforts and privations to which strangers 
were exposed in this capital of Honduras, 
where the scarcity of provisions is sometimes 
so great that pe literally have to suffer 

pleasant state of things which 
is in some measure to be attributed to the 


hunger: an un 


circumstance of the town being principall 


inhabited by Government officials. Agricul- 
ture in the immediate environs is in a very 
low state, and provisions have to be brought | little value! 


duration, and was constantly holding itself 
in readiness for flight; a feeling very excus- 
able when we consider that within the thirty 
years that have elapsed since its separation 
from Spain, Honduras has changed the head 
of its Government no less than four-and- 
twenty times, so that on an average the reign 
of each President did not last more than a 


year and a half.” 


Yet how circumstances or “ the situation” 
can give importance to what is otherwise of 
It was an ambassador from this 
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state that last year enabled Lord Palmerston 
and President Pierce to get out of the Central 
American difficulty. 

With incessant wars and revolutions, as 
they are called by courtesy,(though more prop- 
erly, plundering parties and riots,) and with 
population, mining produce, and agriculture, 
(nearly the only industries they have,) in a 
state of rapid decline,it is no wonder that 
Dr. Scherzer, like other writers, looks with 
regret to the old Colonial rule of Spain. 
From a conversation that he had with a 
Spanish creole, an old gentleman of eighty, 
and one of the very few well-informed men 
he met with, it would seem that liberty with 
all its license and anarchy is upon the whole 
better than the stagnation of tyranny. 


“We had a long social chat, in which 
memory, that spiritual telescope, brought 
the remotest events of his past life suddenly 
near and clear before his eyes. He told me 
a great deal about the condition of the coun- 
try and of the people under the old Spanish 
government; of the flagrant injustice with 
which both colonists and Indians were treated; 
and of the heavy taxes the Natives had to pay 
the Crown of Spain; and heasserted, that, 


however trade might have suffereed by the 


change, the conditition of the mass of the 
people was greatly improved, and the posi- 
tion of the Indians at least physically amelio- 
rated. They were no longer oppressed and 
persecuted; they had made gome steps 
towards civilization; and in fact had fairly, 
in contact with it, forgotten their mother- 
tongue. As yet, however, Don Miguel 
thought there was no evidence of moral or 
intellectual improvement; and he believed 
he could trace a decline in their numbers 
during the last fifty years, in consequence of 
the ‘ plagues,’-—a collective name bestowed 
on small-pox, cholera, hooping-cough, and 
other apparently contagious diseases.” 


The condition of so fine a region, where 
the lowlands produce all tropical fruits and 
vegetation, while by changing your elevation 
you can pass into a temperate region with a 
climate of perpetual spring, or if you prefer 
it you can have an occasional touch of frost, 
naturally directs Dr. Scherzer’s ideas to a 
change of government and inhabitants. He 
is evidently prepared to re-weleoome Walker 
with a view to annexation, or annexation by 
any other process. He does not look to 
America only for colonists, but also to Europe, 
especially Vaterland. The district he points 
out in the following passage lies in Nicaragua, 
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though on the confines of Honduras. In the 
present unsettled state of the country, from 
native claimants to power, and foreign “ fili- 
busteros” like Walker, we should doubt the 
prudence of any attempt at settlement unless 
upon a scale which would annex the district 
in case of resistance: but this scale and or- 
ganization no German Government would, we 
conceive, allow. Dr. Scherzer seems to hint 
at a sort of Exodus. 


“Before leaving Segovia and these mag- 
nificent highland valleys, we may say a few 
words upon the prospects this state offers to 
emigrants. Although the richest and most 
favorably-situated portion of Central Amer- 
ica, it is only on its mountain terraces that it 
apy a desirable field for emigration; 
or the largest and most luxuriant portion of 
its lowlands must, on account of the un- 
healthiness of the climate, remain closed 
against Northern races. When, therefore, 
we hear of the advantages offered by Nicara- 
gua for colonization by European or Ameri- 
can emigrants, we must remember that these 
advantages are only to be found in the high- 
lands of Segovia, in the North-western part of 
the territory,where there are indeed splendidly 
fertile valleys, and from which a communica- 
tion .with the East coast might easily be 
effected. Here, at a height of four or five 
thousand feet above the ocean, in a most de- 
lightful climate, perfectly adapted to the 
European laborer, most of the cerealia of 
the North will flourish ; whilst in the lower 

arts the sugar-cane, the coffee-tree, and the 
anana, will yield a rich harvest. The valley 
of Jalapa, about five days’ journey from the 
East coast, and high enough to permit the 
residence of Northern Europeans without 
injury to their health, is, perhaps, for the 
variety of its productions, the most astonish- 
ing spot in Central America; and yet it is 
still for the most part, uncultivated and unin- 
habited. Here and there certainly, you meet 
with a scattered Indian hut or two; but the 
indolent occupants live mostly by hunting and 
fishing, or by whatever kind nature will 
bestow upon them without the slightest exer- 
tion of their own. . id . 

“TJ will not here go into any more detail 
concerning the natural productions of this 
district, sice I can refer the reader to the 
chapter devoted to the agricultural condition 
of Nicaragua; but I must repeat, that for 
emigration to afford the benefits that may be 
anticipated, it must be conducted systemati- 
cally and on a large scale, A body of people 
going together afford each other support and 
encouragement, present @ more imposing 
force to the natives, and are likely in a thou- 
and ways to prosper, where a single emigrant 
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would perish. The unfortunate result of the 
attempt at colonization made at such a con- 
siderable expense at St. Thomas, must be 
attributed to the very injudicious choice of a 
place of settlement, and not to any want of 
thoroughly healthy as well as fertile emigra- 
tion-fields in Central-America: perhaps, also, 
it may be in a great measure ascribed to the 
circumstance that no judgment was exercised 
as to the persons sent out, nor were proper 
arrangements made for their reception. 

“In the highlands of Segovia are many 
immeasurable tracts of the most fertile sa- 
vannahs, where the settler would have none 
of the severe and unhealthy labor of clearing 
forest land, and where he may reap the fruits 
of his industry within the first year. A suffi- 
ciently numerous colony might there main- 
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tain itself in —— independence, and its 
intercourse with the East coast maintain its 
manners and customs and its language unal- 
tered: but it must not, as at St. Thomas, 
consist of a jumble of honest people and 
vagabond adventurers, of infirm proletaries 
and mere loungers, healthy, indeed, but lazy. 
Active men, able and willing to work, and to 
devote their chief energies to’ agriculture, 
could not, by all the laws of social economy, 
or by the evidence of experience, poauiny 
fail, with such a climate and such a soil, to 
become eminently and rapidly prosperous. 
With light labor, and without any manure, 
they might count on their two or sometimes 
three harvests in the year, whilst at home 
they have often difficulty enough to get 
one. 





Tue death of the Right Rev. Charles James 
Blomfield, late Lord Bishop of London, has 
naturally been followed by many and various 
estimates of his life. It is the fate of men like 
the deceased Bishop to meet with scant justice. 
One who could not, perhaps would not, con- 
ceal what were his real convictions, yet felt at 
the same time the hopelessness of endeavoring 
to give effect to them in his own age, is a char- 
acter that deserves at once our compassion and 
our sympathy. Yet a large class of persons 
will be certain to stigmatize such men as insin- 
cere, as undecided, or as vacillating. Such is 
not the view we are disposed to take of the 
deceased Prelate’s character. Born at a time 
when the genuine traditions of the English 
Church were in full force, living among men 
who had known intimately Johnson, Markham, 
and Lowth, and possibly remembered Bishop 
Butler, the young scholar’s predilections were 
all in favor of that well-nigh defunct school of 
High Church divinity, of whom the late venera- 
ble President of Magdalene was one of the last 
representatives. In that theological movement, 
which commenced in the year 1833, it was im- 
possible he should not recognize the presence of 
many truths which he had from boyhood associ- 
ated with Anglican orthodoxy; but it is probable 
that he also foresaw the opposition they would 
encounter in their new shape, the excesses to 
which they would lead, and the lamentable 
schism into which many professors of them 
would be driven. It has been said of him that 
he endeavored to effect 8 compromise where no 
compromise was possible. This we emphatically 
deny. It was no compromise that the deceased 
Prelate recommended. To those persons who 
never can distinguish between moderation and 
timidity it may seem such. But a compromise, 
in the legitimate sense of the word, we are cer- 
tain Dr. Blomfield would have scorned. His 








—men who lived nearer to those days when 
controversy was of vital importance; who had 
the points at issue between High and Low 
Church brought thoroughly home to them, and 
who, differing alike from Tillotson on the one 
hand, or Bishop Ken upon the other, deemed 
that within the pale of the Establshed Church 
and within the scope of her liturgy was to be 
found every thing essential to salvation. The 
deceased Bishop was averse to afy thing which 
tended to a re-opening of this question, and he 
therefore was inclined to check the fanciful 
researches of the Tractarians. But he was too 
staunch an upholder of the Church of England 
to throw himself into the arms of their oppo- 
nents, and to the end of his career devoted him- 
self to, unfortunately, the fruitless task of in- 
ducing the clergy stare super vias antiquas. 
His views, we are confident, were definite ; but 
the circumstances of the times and the exigen- 
cies of his position imparted a show of uncer- 
tainty to his conduct which in reality was quite 
inconsistent with his character.— The Press. 





Spinetres.—I have one of these little instru- 
ments in very tolerable repair, considering it 
bears the inscription ‘*‘Johannes Hitchcock 
fecit, Londini, 1630.’? It is in shape like a harp 
laid on its side : the compass is five octaves, and 
the keys are of ebony, having ivory fronts; the 
flats and sharps have narrow slips of ivory in- 
laid. Ihave also two editions of 4n Instruc- 
tion Book for the Harpsichord, Spinnet, or 
Pianoforte, the contents of which tend to show 
that the “‘ spinnet ’? was made and sold within 
the last eighty years. 

One of the songs in the above books is ** The 
Dusky Night, as sung by Mrs. Farrel in the 
Beggar’s Opera.”? Ido not find this song in 


aim was to preserve the essentials of that creed | an early edition of that opera, which contains 


which zealous and honest Churchmen of the 
last century had judged it sufficient to preserve 


the words and music. Perhaps some friend can‘ 
explain this ?—JVotes and Queries. 
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From Fraser's Magazine. 
THE FOREST OF THE DARTMOORS. 
‘Tre King rode down by Caddon ford, 
And full five hundred strong rode he; 
He saw the dark forest him before— 
He thought it awsome for to see.” 
Sang o° the Outlaw Murray. 
Tue purple heather flowers are dark 
In the hollow of the hill, 
Though far along each rocky peak 
The sunlight lingers still: 
Dark hang the rushes o’er the stream— 
There is no sound below, 
Save when the fern by the night wind stirred 
Waves gently to and fro. 


Thou old, wild forest! many a dream 
Of far off glamoury,— 

Of gentle knight and solemn sage, 
Is resting still on thee. 

Still float the mists across the fells 
As when those barons bold, 

Sir Tristram and Sir Percival, 
Sped o’er the weary wold. 


Still wave the grasses o’er the hills, 
And still the streams below, 

Under the wild boughs thick with moss, 
Sing gladly as they go;— 

Still over all the lonely land 
The mountain elves are dwelling, 

And ofttimes notes from fairy horns 
On the free winds are swelling. 


Then through the glens of the folding hills, 
And over the heath so brown, 

King Arthur leads his belted knights 
Homewards to Carlyoun; 

A goodly band, with long bright spears 
Upon their shoulders set, 

And first of all that Flower of Kings, 
With his golden coronet. 


And sometimes, by the clear hill streams. 
A knight rides on alone; 

He rideth ever beside the river, 
Although the day be done; 

For he looketh toward the western land 
Where watcheth his ladye, 

On the shore of the rocky Cornewayle, 
In the castle by the sea. 


And o’er the green paths of the moors, 
When the burning sun is high, 

Queen Guenever comes forth in state 
Beneath her ounray 

Her squires, in robes of sendal bright, 
Bear up in the silken shade, 

And the ringing of their bridle reins 
Fills all the forest glade. 


And when the stars are few above, 
And hills are dark below, 

The Fay Morgana sitsalone 
Beside the river’s flow. 

She sitteth alone beneath the boughs 
That look on the waters clear, 

And a low sweet song she singeth there— 
The Lady of the Mere. 





THE OLD MAN’S SONG. 


She telleth of glad free wanderings 
By haunted spring and wave,— 

And how, beneath a fairy thorn, 
She dug old Merlin’s grave— 

All snowy white with blossomings 
The knotted arms outspread,— 

All snowy white the blossoms fall 
Upon his darksome bed. 


Thou old, wild forest! through thy glens 
Once rang the hart’s bell free, 

The mountain wolf led forth her cubs 
Beneath the dark pine tree; 

And where the broom and the birchen sprays 
Hang o’er the sparkling rills, 

The giant deer with branching horns 
Passed upward to the hills. 


And now, thy rocks are silent all, 
The kingly chase is o’er, 
Yet none may take from thee, old land, , 
Thy memories of yore. 
In many a green and solemn place 
Girt with the wild hills round, 
The shadow of the holy Cross 
Yet sleepeth on the ground. 


In many a glen where the ash keys hang 
All golden *midst their leaves, 

The knights’ dark strength is rising yet 
Clad in its wild-flower wreaths. 

And, yet along the mountain paths, 
Rides forth that stately band. 

A vision of the dim old days— 
A dream of fairyland. 
R. J..K. 


m «« THE OLD MAN’S SONG.?’ 

If I live to grow old, for I find I go down, 

Let this be my fate in a country town; — 

May I have a warm house, with a stone at the 
gate, : 

And a cleanly young girl to rub my bald pate; 

May I govern my passions with absolute sway, 

And grow wiser and better as strength wears 





away, 
Without gout or stone, by a gentle decay. 


In a country town, by a murmuring brook, 
With the ocean at distance on which I may look; 
With a spacious plain, without hedge or stile, 
And an easy pad nag to ride out a mile. 

May I govern, &c. 


With Horace and Plutarch, and one or two 


more 
Of the best wits that lived in the age before; 
With a dish of roast mutton, not venison or 
teal 
And clean i though coarse linen at every meal. 
May I govern, &c. 


With a pudding on Sunday, and stout humming 
liquor, 
And remnants of latin to welcome the vicar; 
With a hidden reserve of good Burgundy wine, 
To drink the king’s health in as oft as I dine. 
May I govern, &c. 
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the protector of the daughters.” 






















































































ment, more tumult, more dramatic brilliance, 
in the history of the war, but that which will 

















Washington supreme in the American Re- 
public,—a statesman and a warrior reverenced 
from ocean to ocean, a phenomenon to Eu- 
rope, an idol of the mnltitude, yet not once 
deserting his genial and simple virtues, or 
yearning for the crown or mantle to purchase 
which others had sacrificed their souls, but 
which were freely offered to him. 

The events recorded in this volume are 
those which transpired between January, 
1780, and April, 1789. From that January 
to that April was the epoch of a revolution 
completed. The year 1780 opened when 
Washington was in camp at Valley Forge, 
his soldiers famished on half allowance, often 
without meat or bread, suffering from cold no 
less than hunger, compelled to draw upon the 
stinted resources of the inhabitants, and 
exposad to harrassing attacks which they had 
few means of repelling. 

DCXCXIX. LIVING AGE. 
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IRVING'S WASHINGTON. 


Life of George Washington. By Washing- 
ie mee Vol IV. Conclusion of the 


Mr. IrvING’s fourth volume contains a 
tragedy, an idyl, and a poem,—the story of 
Andre’s fate and Arnold’s treachery, the pic- 
ture of Washington’s retirement among 
honeysuckles and balsam-trees, and of his 
triumph as First President amidst the cheers 
and prayers of a new nation. We forget his 
gloomy vigil on the banks of Assanpink, 
Lord Cornwallis in front, the frozen Delaware 
behind, and upon the Assanpink bridge we 
see an arch of laurels and a procession of 
young girls in white garments strewing 
flowers before “the defender of the mothers, 
What a 
contrast in that New Jersey progress to the 
New Jersey campaign, between the illumina- 
tions of war and peace, the salute of cheerful 
guns and the deadly duel between the British 
and American batteries! When “the grand- 
est of causes had been won by skirmishes of 
sentinels and outposts,” and the greatest of 
New World soldiers and citizens was ap, 
pointed to guard the free commonwealth he 
had created, it was not love of country, it was 
not ambitious thirst that induced him to leaye 
the grape-vines. of Mount Vernon, the ivy, 
the hemlock, the holly, and green briars his 
hands had planted. There,is more excite- 


forever fascinate mankind is the epectacle of 


In the midst of 
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these physical privations, the army had also 
to contend against vicious moral influences,— 
the pride, the dishonesty, the petulant caprice 
of General Arnold, whose ostentations em- 
bittered the jealousies of Philadelphia, and 
whose attachment to the daughter of a sus- 
pected person gave rise to unappeasable 
scandals. Moreover, military affairs were 
generally in a precarious condition; South 
Carolina was threatened; Sir Henry Clinton 
was advancing upon Charlestown ; troops were 
embarking from New York; the South was 
in danger; the North could spare no assist- 
ance; it was as much as Washington could 
do to protect the vital centre of the con- 
federacy. As to the patriotic battalions, 
their spirit was admirable ; but what could be 
expected from human nature when, with the 
depreciated paper currency, four months’ pay 
of a private soldier would not procure for his 
family a single bushel of wheat, when the 
pay of a colonel would not supply oats for 
his horse, when the earnings of a laborer 
were fourfold those of many a commissioned 
officer? Such were the General’s embarrass- 
ments :- as usualy he met them coolly and 
sagaciously ; but his lieutenants had now upon 
their hands the defence of Charlestown, 
assailed by the great force under Clinton, 
Tarleton’s dragoons, Ferguson’s riflemen.— 
“ Ferguson was a fit associate for Tarleton 
in hardy,’ scrambling, partisan enterprise; 
equally intrepid and determined, but cooler 
and more open to impulses of humanity. He 
was the son of an eminent Scotch judge, and 
entered the army at an early age, and served 
in the German wars. The British extolled 
him as superior to the American Indians in 
the use of the rifle, in short, as being the 
best marksman living. He had invented one 
which could be loaded at the breech and dis- 
charged seven times in a minute. It had 
been used with effect by his corps. Washing- 
ton, according to British authority, had owed 
his life at the battle of Germantown solely to 
Ferguson’s ignorance of his person, having 
repeatedly been within reach of the coloncl’s 
unerring rifle.” 

Ferguson wag a noble soldier, and Mr. 
Irving does full justice to his manly quali- 
ties.— 


“Several dragoons of the British legion 
broke into a house in the neighborhood of’ 
Monk’s Corner, and maltreated and -“— 
violence upon ladies residing there. The 
ladies escaped to Monk’s Corner, where they 
were protected, and a carriage furnished to- 
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convey them to a place of safety. The dra- 

ms were apprehended and brought to 
Nonk’s Corner, where by this time Colonel 
Webster had arrived. Major Ferguson, we 
are told, was for putting the dragoons to in- 
stant death, but Col. Webster did not think 
his powers warranted such a measure. 
‘They were sent to head-quarters,’ adds the 
historian, ‘and, I believe, afterwards tried 
and whipped.’ We gladly record one in- 
stance in which the atrocities which disgraced 
this invasion met with some degree of pun- 
ishment ; and we honor the rough soldier, 
Ferguson, for the fiat of ‘instant death,’ with 
which he would have requited the most in- 
famous and dastardly outrage that brutalizes 
warfare.” 


The capitulation of Charlestown was a se- 
rious blow to the American cause; but the 
British commander too rapidly calculated 
that it implied the full subjugation of the 
South. An ordinary enemy might have been 
disheartened, but every volunteer in the 
American army was an extraordinary man, 
and stood to his colors with extraordinary 
tenacity. Among the bravest was Caldwell, 
the Presbyterian minister, who was wont in 
former years to discourse with a pair of pis- 
toéis on his pulpit cushion, whom the Tories 
styled a “ Black-coated, rebel firebrand,” and 


the patriots “a rousing, gospel preacher.” 
His wife was murdered during the sack of a 
village ‘by the British, when Knyphausen was 


marauding the Jerseys. At the fight of 
Springfield Caldwell dealt retribution upon 
his foes.— 

“None showed more ardor in the fight 
than Caldwell, the chaplain. The image of 
his murdered wife was before his eyes. Find- 
ing the men in want of wadding, he galloped 
to the Presbyterian church and brought 
thence a quantity of Watts’ psalm and hymn 
books, which he distributed for the purpose 
among the soldiers. ‘Now,’ cried he, ‘ put 
Watts into them boys!’” 

The booming of alarm guns had roused 
the country,—every valley had poured out 
its yeomanry,—thousands were in arms be- 
low the mountains,—and after a hundred 
harassing marches and battles, accompanied 
by afflictions of every kind, the party of in- 
dependence saw the balance turn in its favor. 
The Jerseys were evacuated. The next cam- 
paign was among the “Scotch-Irish” of 
North Carolina, where Lord Cornwallis was 
in command. So fierce at an early period 
was the spirit of these borderers that it had 
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been their boast in 1727 “to pay no tribute 
to God or’ Cesar.” Mr. Irving describes 
with his invariable felicity the struggle 
among the Carolinian canebrakes, laurel 
copses, and morasses; but many will pass on 
eagerly to his narration of André’s story, ro- 
mantic from the first, and so deeply tragic at 
its close. Far more than the novelist does 
the historian interest us in the career of that 
amiable and unhappy man—his love of 
Honora Sneyd, step-mother to Miss Edge- 
worth,—his mimic chivalry in the part of 
the Mischianza at Philadelphia, as “knight 
champion of beauty,”—his landing at Long 
Clove, “ haunt of the owl and whippoorwill,” 
—his disguise,—his lonely march,—his cap- 
ture,—his melancholy execution. To the an- 
ecdote of his correspondence with Mrs. Arnold 
Mr. Irving refers.— 


“Tt has been alleged that a correspondence 
had been going on between her and André 
previous to her marriage, and was kept up 
after it; but as far as we can learn, only one 
letter passed between them, written by André, 
on August 16th, 1779, in which he solicits 
her remembrance, assures her that respect 
for her, and the fair circle in which he had 
become acquainted with her, remains unim- 
eo by distance or political broils, reminds 

er that the Mischianza had made him a com- 
plete milliner, and offers his services to fur- 
nish her with supplies in that department. 
‘I shall be glad,’ adds he sportively, ‘to en- 
ter into the whole detail of cap, wire, needles, 
gauze, &c., and to the best of my abilities 
render you, in these trifles, services from 
which I hope you would infer a zeal to be 
further employed.’ The apparent object of 
this letter was to open a convenient medium 
of communication, which Arnold might use 
without exciting her suspicion.” 


Here is a sketch of the Neutral Ground, 
rendered famous by André’s adventure : 


“A beautiful region of forest-clad hills, 
fertile valleys, and abundant streams, but 
now almost desolated by the scourings of 
Skinners and Cow boys; the former profess- 
ing allegiance to the American cause, the 
latter to the British, but both arrant marau- 
ders. One who had resided at the time in 
this region —_ asad picture of its state. 
Houses plundered and dismantled, enclosures 
broken down, cattle carried away, fields ly- 
ing waste, the roads grass-grown, the country 
mournful, solitary, silent—reminding one of 
the desolation presented in the song of Deb- 
orah. ‘In the days of Shangar, the son of 





Anath, in the days of Jael, the highways were 
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unoccupied, and the travellers walked in by- 
paths. The inhabitants of the village ceased, 
they ceased in Israel.” 


No one forgets how Arnold ran away after 
his confederate had been arrested. His wife 
fell senseless to the floor when he confessed 
his position.— 

“Mrs. Arnold remained in her room in a 
state bordering on frenzy. Arnold might 
well confide in the humanity and delicacy of 
Wasnington in respect to her. He regarded 
her with the sincerest commiseration, acquit- 
ting her of all previous knowledge of her 
husband’s guilt. On remitting to her by one 
of his aides-de-camp the letter of her hus- 
band, written from on board of the Vulture, 
he informed her that he had done all that 
depended upon himself to have him arrested, 
but, not having succeeded he experienced a 
pleasure in assuring her of his'safety.” 


Mr. Irving’s account of André’s execution 


prefaced by a few remarks on his case, will 
be read with interest.— 


“Tt has been alleged in André’s behalf, as 
a mitigating circumstance, that he was invol- 
untarily a spy. It is true he did not come on 
shore in borrowed garb, nor with a design to 
pass himself off for another, and procure se- 
cret information, but he came, under cloak of 
midnight, in supposed safety, to effect the be- 
trayal of a holy trust; and it was his undue 
eagerness to secure the objects of this clan- 
destine interview that brought him into the 
condition of an undoubted spy. It certainly 
should not soften our view of his mission, 
that he embarked in it without intending to 
subject himself to danger. A spice of dan- 
per would have given it a spice of heroism, 
owever spurious. When the rendezvous 
was first projected, he sought, through an in- 
direct channel, to let Arnold know that he 
would come out with a flag. (We allude to 
a letter written by him from New York on 
the 7th of September, under his feigned sig- 
nature, to Colonel Sheldon; evidently in- 
tended to be seen by Arnold; ‘I will en- 
deavor to obtain permission to go out with a 
flag.’) Ifan interview had taken place under 
that sacred protection, and a triumphant 
treason had been the result, what a brand it 
would have affixed to André’s name, that he 
had prostituted a flag of truce to such an 
end. We dwell on these matters, not to 
check the sentiment of sympathy awakened 
in André’s behalf by his personal qualities, 
but to vindicate the fair name of Washington 
from that ‘blot’ which some have attempted 
to cast upon it, because, in exercising his 
stern duty as protector of the public weal, 
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to policy and justice rather than mercy. In 
doing so he took counsel with some of his’ 
general officers. Their opinions coincided 
with his own—that, under present circum- 
stances, it was important to give a signal 
warning to the enemy, by a rigorous obsery- 
ance of the rules of war and the usages.of 
nations in like cases. But although 
André’s request as to the mode of his death 
was not to be granted, it was thought best 
to let him remain in uncertainty on the sub 
ject; no answer, therefore, was returned to 
is note. On the morning of the 2nd he 
maintained a calm demeanor, though all 
around him were gloomy and silent. He 
even rebuked his servant for shedding tears. 
Having breakfasted, he dressed himself with 
care in the full uniform of the British officer, 
which he had sent for to New York, placed 
his hat upon the table, and, accosting the offi- 
cers on guard— I am ready,’ said he, ‘at any 
moment, gentlemen, to wait upon you.’ He 
walked to the place of execution between 
two subaltern officers, arm in arm, with a se- 
rene countenance, bowing to several gentle- 
man whom he knew. Colonel Tallmadge ac- 
companied him and we quote his words. 
When he came within sight of the gibbet 
he appeared to be startled, and inquired 
with some emotion, whether he was not to be 
shot? Being informed that the mode first 
appointed for his death could not consist- 
ently be altered, he exclaimed, “ How hard 
is my fate?” but immediately added, “it will 
soon be over.” I then shook hands with him 
under the gallows, and retired.’ While wait- 
ing near the gallows until preparations were 
made, says another authority, who was pres- 
ent, he evinced some nervousness, putting 
his foot on a stone and rolling it; and mak- 
ing an effort to swallow, as if checking an 
hysterical affection of the throat. All things 
being ready, he stepped into the waggon; 
appeared to shrink for an instant, but, recov- 
ering himself, exclaimed, ‘It will be but a 
momentary pang!’ Taking off his hat and 
stock, and opening his shirt collar, he delib- 
erately adjusted the noose to his neck, after 
which he took out a handkerchief and tied it 
over his eyes. Being told by the officer in 
command that his arms must be bound, he 
drew out a second handkerchief, with which 
they were pinioned. Colonel Scammel now 
told him that he had an opportunity to speak, 
if he desired it. His only reply was,‘ I pray 
you to bear witness that i meet my fate like 
a brave man.’ The waggon moved from 
under him, and left him suspended. He died 
almost without a struggle. He remained sus- 
pended for about half an hour, during which 
time a deathlike stillness prevailed over the 





during a time of secret treason, he listened 
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Arnold professed to fear that the American 
people would avenge his crime upon his wife: 


‘+ His fear for her personal safety from the 
fury of the people proved groundless. That 
scrupulous respect for the female sex, so 

revalent throughout the United States, was 
her safeguard. While the whole country re- 
sounded with execrations of her husband’s 
guilt, while his effigy was dragged through 
the streets of town and village, burnt at the 
stake, or swung on the gibbet, she passed on 
secure from injury or insult. The execrations 
of the populace were silenced at her ap- 
proach. Arriving at nightfall at a village 
where they were preparing for one of these 
burnings in effigy, the pyre remained un- 
kindled, the people dispersed quietly to their 
homes, and the wife of the traitor was suf- 
fered to sleep.in peace.” 


The character of Lafayette is largely devel- 
oped in this volume—his egotistic, but general 
zeal; his fondness for showy soldiers, with 
trim uniforms, leathern helmets, and crests of 
horse-hairs; his eagerness to effect brilliant 
strokes; his admiration of Washington’s 
horsemanship. From De Chastellux, many 
piquant details are derived concerning the 
General’s life in camp : 


“There were twenty guests at table that 
day at head quarters. The dinner was in the 
English style, large dishes of butcher’s meat 
and poultry, with different kinds of vegetables, 
followed by pies and puddings and a dessert 
of apples and hickory nuts. Washington’s 
fondness for the latter was noted by the 
marquis, and indeed was often a subject of 
remark. He would sit picking them by the 
hour after dinner, as he sipped his wine and 
conversed. One of the general’s aides-de- 
camp sat by him at the end of the table 
according to custom, to carve the dishes and 
circulate the wine. Healths were drunk and 
toasts were given; the latter were sometimes 
given by the general through his aide-de- 
camp. The conversation was tranquil and 
pleasant. Washington willingly entered into 
some details: about the principal operations of 
the war, ‘but always,’ says the marquis, 
‘ with a modesty and conciseness which proved 
sufficiently that it was out of pure complais- 
ance he consented to talk about himself.’ * * 
* It was about half-past seven when the com- 
pany rose from table, shortly after which, 
those who were not of the household departed. 
There was a light supper of three or four 
dishes, with fruit, and abundance of hickory 
futs; thecloth was soon removed; Bordeaux 
and Madeira wine were placed upon the 
table, and conversation went on. Colonel 
Hamilton was the aide-de-camp who officiated, 
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and announced the toasts as they occurred. 
‘It. is customary,’ writes the marquis, ‘ to- 
wards the end of the supper to call upon 
each one for a sentiment, that is to say, the 
name of some lady to whom he is. attached 
by some sentiment either of love, friendship, 
or simple preference.’” 

The conflicts with “the mountain men” on 
the frontiers of Carolina and Georgia resulted 
disastrously for the royal arms,—the battle of 
the Cowpens completed the chagrin of Corn- 
wallis. He moved off with “something like 
a Tartar move,” as Clinton said, through the 
deep, red-clay morasses,—he destroyed his 
baggage and raced the American army to the 
banks of the Dan.— 


“Great abilities were shown by the com- 
manders on either side in this momentous 
trial of activity and skill. It was a long and , 
severe march for both armies, through a wild 
and rough country, thinly peopled, cut up by 
streams, partly covered by forests, along deep 
and frozen roads, under drenching rains, 
without tents at night,-and with scanty sup- 

lies of provisions. The British suffered the 
east, for they were well equipped and com- 
fortably clad; whereas the poor Americans 
were badly off for clothing, and many of them - 
without shoes. The patriot armies of the 
revolution, however, were accustomed in their 
winter marches to leave evidences of their 
hardships in bloody footprints.” 

To Arnold, the issue of the contest in Vir- 
ginia was of the last importance. 

“Great must have been the apprehensions 
of the traitor, while that enterprise threatened 
to entrap him. He knew the peculiar peril 
impending over him; it had been announced 
in the sturdy reply of an American prisoner, 
to his inquiry what his countrymen would do 
to him if he were captured. ‘They would 
cut off the leg wounded in the service of your 
country and bury it with the honors of war; 
the rest of you "he would haag!’” 

The result was favorable to the Americans, 
but Arnold escaped. Mr. Irving, in a styleas 
warm and bright as the blood that flowed in 
every plain and valley, narrates the progress 
of the campaigns east- and west, north and 
south, on land and water—on the high hills 
of Santee, off the Virginian capes, at Camden, 
on the Chesapeake, at the Eutaw Springs, 
and at Yorktown; where Washington himself 
fired the first great gun, where Governor 
Nelson pointed out his own house as a mark 
for the artillerymen, where Cornwallis, before 
the deadly struggle began, sent an aged 
gentleman in safety out of the town, and 
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where De Chastellux was smitten with poetic 
wonder at the light and shade effects (also the 
hurricane clamor) of a bombardment : 


“The bomb-shells from the besiegers and 
the besieged are incessantly crossing each 
other’s path in the air. They are clearly 
visible in the form of a black ball in the day, 
but in the night they appear like a fiery 
meteor with a blazing tail, most beautfully 
brilliant, ascending majestically from the 
mortar to a certain altitude, and gradually 
descending to the spot where they are 
destined to execute their work of destruction. 
When a shell falls it whirls round, burrows 
and excavates the earth to a considerable 
extent, and, bursting, makes dreadful havoc 
around.—Some of our shells, over-reachin 
the town,.are seen to fall into the river, and, 
bursting, throw up columns of water like the 
spouting monsters of the deep.” 

The fall of Yorktown was the signal for 
an outburst of triumphant jubilee in Amer- 
ica :— 

“Far different was the feeling of the Brit- 
ish ministry when news of the event reached 
the other side of the Atlantic. Lord George 
Germain was the first to announce it to Lord 
North at his office in Downing Street. 
‘ And how did he take it?’ was the inquiry. 
‘As he would have taken a ball in the 
breast,’ replied Lord George ; ‘for he opened 
his arms, exclaiming wildly as he paced u 
and down the apartment, “O God! it is all 
over!’’ 


Washington, in 1783, told the army that 
“he had grown gray in their service, and was 
now growing blind.” The Treaty of January 
released him from his warlike labors. It 
was his duty to lay the first stone of a free 
empire; and then, on Christmas Eve, he 
rested his head on the pillow of peace, at 
“his beloved Mount Vernon,” “with my 
lambkins abowt me,” as he said.— 

“There was nothing awkward or violent in 
the transition. He seemed to be in his nat- 
ural element. Mrs. Washington, too, who 
had presided with quiet dignity at head-quar- 
ters, and cheered the wintry A mo of Valley 
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Forge with her presence, presided with equal 
amenity and grace at the simple of 
Mount Vernon. She had a cheerful, good 
sense that always made her an agreeable 
companion, and was an excellent manager. 
She has been remarked for an inveterate 
habit of knitting. It had been acquired, or 
at least fostered, in the wintry encampments 
of the Revolution, where she used to set an 
example to her lady visitors, by diligently 
plying her needle, knitting stockings for the 
poor, destitute soldiery.” 


He had always attended to his estate, even 
in the midst of campaigns; but it was now 
his delight to watch the whitethorn blooming, 
to plant evergreen, to clear the pine groves 
of underwood, to search among the swamps 
and creeks for young elms, willows, and 
lilacs, to sow buck-eye nuts, and to twine 
scarlet honeysuckles round the pillars of his 
verandah. From this noble calm he was 
roused by being called to take the lead of 
the nation.— 


“There for the present we leave him. So 
far our work is complete, comprehending the 
whole military life of Washington, and his 
agency in public affairs, up to the formation 
of our constitution. How well we have'exe- 
cuted it, we leave it to the public to deter- 
mine; hoping to find it, as heretofore, far 
more easily satisfied with the result of our 
labors than we are ourselves, Should the 
measure of health and good spirits, with 
which a kind Providence has blessed us be- 
yond the usual term of literary labor, be 
still continued, we may go on, and in another 
volume give the presidential career and clos- 
ing life of Washington. In the mean time, 
having found a resting-place in our task, we 
stay our hands, lay by our pen, and seek that 
relaxation and repose which gathering years 
require.” 

The earnest wish of every reader will be 
that Mr. Irving may be enabled, after this 
“relaxation and repose,” to finish his work 
and present us with “The Life of Washing- 
ton ” complete. 





IsaBeL: A Poem. By Crex.—A short and 
simple poem, but nicely done. The writer 
shows most power in the pictorial landsca; 
touches, as where he speaks of the ‘ twilight 
lurking in the glen ”’ with the spaces of ‘* fail- 
ing green ’’ sliding away in the mist and— 

‘* Sinking into darkness ere the day 

Had left the sunny uplands far away. 





One summit burning with a fiery hue, 
And one beyond it spiritually blue : 
A scene where light aad darkness meet and 


melt, 
While giving to the dying day a power, 
A sweeter life beyond its own last hour. 
—Atheneum. 
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JOHN WILSON CROKER. 


In noting the death of Mr. Croker, the 
simple obituary says almost all that is neces- 
sary for the purposes of the present day. 
John Wilson Croker dies, and the fact makes 
no difference to the world at large, except 
perhaps that a public pension has fallen in. 
The pensionary had enjoyed a kind of pos- 
thumous life after the real life of John Wilson 
Croker, the notable of the Georgian era, 
had ceased. Mr. Croker passed sentence 
upon himself when the Reform Bill became 
law. He believed the political world of Eng- 
land to be henceforward unfit for Croker to 
have any thing to do with it; and the world 
was very much inclined to think that he was 
right, though on grounds different from those 
which he assigned. And now that we have 
long passed the day when there was bitter- 
ness on either side, we may confess that he 
was positively correct. The opportunity for 
a mere yea and nay Member of Parliament 
could exist no more; and for even one of 
the most brilliant samples of the species 
there was no demand, unless he had consented 
to be convertible to more modern uses. His 
literary avatar was also doomed to mortality. 
The era of the Quarterly Review, in its orig- 
inal spirit, ceased with the passing of the 
measure that it had most strenuously op- 
posed. We have since had party strife, Par- 
liamentary acerbity, factious combinations, 
and political unfairness ; but the day is gone 
when assertion rested on authority indepen- 
dently of fact, and when he was necessarily 
in the right who was on the side of the Ad- 
ministration. 

The Quarterly Review was established to 
maintain authority against literary freedom. 
It was set up to counteract the Zdinburgh 
Review, as the Edinburgh was set up to 
counteract blind authority. Each fought 
with the weapons natural to its calling: the 
Edinburgh pressed into its service the high- 
est qualities of literary learning, political 
knowledge, and wit; the Quarterly encoun- 
tered these weapons by “authority.” It in- 
troduced the handling of the Inquisition into 
periodical literature, and endeavored to crush 
opponents by destroying their capacity to be 
“received.” The Quarterly, no doubt, found 
that in the republic of letters this kind of war- 
fare was a losing game, and it endeavored to 
borrow some of the ammunition and arts of 
the enemy; but a comparison of the earlier 
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numbers will show that it was here employ- 
ing alien instruments. Since the distinctive 
mission of the periodical ceased with the 
Reform Biil and its consequences, all dis- 
tinctions between the two great rivals ceased ; 
and the Quarterly of our day is at least as © 
learned, rational, and tasteful, as its blue and 
yellow competitor. But it was different in 
the early day. Able as Croker was, clever, 
well-informed, and witty, he could not be- 
queath to posterity collections like those of 
Sidney Smith. The object of the Quarterly 
being not to criticize but to crush, its method 
necessarily consisted in “ exposing” its an- 
tagonists; and Croker with his great com- 
mand of facts, his knowledge of literature, 
his keenness as counsel, and his power of 
satire, was able to cut up a feeble subject 
with all the power of a dashing anatomical 
demonstrator. But the man who rests his 
case on a dogmatic appeal to details and lit- 
eral points of accuracy inevitably lays himself 
open to retorts of the same kind, with an ex- 
aggerated appreciation of his blunders. It 
was so with Croker. Probably his criti- 
cism will be found to be frequently correct; 
his facts, as in the case of the Johnson anno- 
tations, valuable. But a mistake in that 
mouth of dogmatism is a hundredfold more 
glaring than in the mouth of modesty. 
Croker has been held up as a model of ma- 
lignant virulence and reckless falsehood. He 
has played the part of the Devil in literature. 
The hackneyed saying has been applied to 
him and his position in the world, that noth- 
ing became him like his leaving it ; and cer- 
tainly, few acts have so injured a veteran as 
his reappearances in the world, even when he 
was in the right. In the memory of society 
he has been presumed to take no part in lit- 
erary conflicts except for a mdfignant purpose, 
and the simple fact that the contest lay be- 
tween a Croker and a Russell or a Macaulay 
was sufficient to tell people which was in the 
right: if Croker was not in the wrong, he 
ought to have been. 

But the Devil is not so black as he is 
painted. Since those days when Croker sat 
like an ultra-Rhadamanthus, on a sort of* 
hellish throne of justice, Toryism has ex- 
pired; the party has changed its character; 
and men who were once called “ Tories” are 
now as other men. The change, which at 
the first blush looks damaging to Croker, in 
reality gives us one of his excuses, and 
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brings out one of his best qualities. . Others 
took up the tenets of Toryism as a trade; 
they dashed into its principles professionally, 
and they have sometimes amended their views. 
We have more than one brilliant example of 
men who were counsel on that side of the 
cause, but who have since done admirable 
service as counsel for the political liberties of 
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England, of Europe, and of mankind. We 
honor them for their sagacity, their generos- 
ity, and their sympathy with man’s enduring 
interests; but can we say that, when they 
were “uncompromising Tories,” they were 
quite as much in earnest as Croker ?—Spee- 
tator. 





True Brue—‘‘True Blue’? has generally 
been considered the Jory color. Your corres- 
pondent may find a sadly misplaced allusion to 
this color on a tombstone in Ferry Hincksey 
churchyard, a few miles from Oxford. It runs 
as follows : 


*¢ Beneath are deposited the remains of Rich- 
ard Spindlove, an independent freeman of the 
city of Oxford, who departed this life June 15, 
1825, aged 76 years. 

*¢ Sacred to Friendship, and to Memory dear, 

All that was mortal of a Blue lies here. 

One that stood firm throughout his length- 

en’d day, 

Though adverse scenes oft’ mark’d his cheq- 

uer’d way. 

Hence love of country glowing in his breast 

Was uniformly by his vote exprest. 

For ’twas his Pride, and Fame the truth 

hath told, 

To prize his birthright more than sordid 

gold.”” 


I once found myself under the necessity of 
refusing to admit a tombstone into a country 
churchyard, because it bore an inscription in 
which the huntsman’s horn was put in juxtapo- 
sition with the angel’s trumpet at the day of 
judgment. 

Yet even such irreverence is hardly more 
shocking than the monstrous adulation upon 
some of the monuments found within our 
churches.—-Notes and Queries. 





Booxs CuHainep IN CuurcHes.—Amongst 
those noted in former vols. of **N. & Q.” I 
have not noticed the black letter Bible in St. 
George’s Chapel, Windsor. Originally in an 
arch opposite the tomb of Richard Beauchamp, 
Bishop of Salisbury, a breviary of the Catholic 
church was deposited by his order for the ser- 
vice of both clergy and laity: the Bible now 
supplies its place, but the original inscription 
remains: 

‘© Who leyd thys book here? The Reuerend 
ffader in God, Richard Beauchamp bisschop of 
this Dyocese of Salisbury. And wherefor? to 
this entent, that Preestis and Ministers of God- 
dis Churche may here have the occupacion 





there of, seyying therein theyre divyne servyse, 
and for all othir that lysten to sey thereby theyr 
devocyon. Asketh he eny aquall mede? yee, as 
mouche as our Lord lyst to reward him for hys 
good entent, praying euery man wos duty or 
devocyon is eased by thys booke they woll say 
for hym thys comune oryson Dne Jhu Xye, 
kneelyng in the presence of thys holy Crosse, 
for the whyce the Reuerend ffader in God 
aboueseyed hathe graunted of the tresure of the 
Churche to eny man xl dayys of pardun,.’’— 
Notes and Queries. R. W. Hacxwoop. 





‘* CARRY ME OUT AND BURY ME DECENTLY.’’— 
Do any of your correspondents recollect to have 
heard this phrase used as a kind of interjec- 
tional exclamation or objurgation? The way 
in which I heard it employed seventy years 
was something like this: Some one should tell 
a story that was either incredible or presumptu- 
ous, or somehow displeasing to the auditor, who 
interrupted him by exclaiming, in an impatient 
tone, ** Carry me out and bury me decently.’’ 
I suspect it may have been Jrish, for it was by 
old Irish people that I heard it used; but it 
seems so elaborate and strange a style of répri- 
mand that I cannot but suspect that it must 
have been an allusion to some story or circum- 
stance once notorious, but now forgotten. Iam 
almost ashamed at throwing up such a straw, 
but I confess I have acuriosity to know whether 
it could have had any meaning.—.Voles and 


Queries. 





THE youngest son of M. Victor Hugo has 
published the first-fruits of his literary labors— 
a rare vss iy! of the Island of Jersey. It is 
entitled ‘* La Normandie inconue,’’ and is much 
praised in the French journals. 

The widow of Rustan, the celebrated Mame- 
luke of Napoleon the First, died the other day, 
at a very advanced age, at Versailles. Perhaps 
it is not generally known that the Mamelukes, 
brought from Egypt to France at the beginning 
of this century, are not yet quite extinct. 
Having retired, for the greatest part, to the 
neighborhood of Melun, these veterans, once 
hardy horsemen of the Desert, lead a quiet 
life now, cultivating their little gardens and 
smoking their long pipes. 
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THE SUM OF LIFE. 


AmonG the many tales of real life that 
came before me was the one I am about to 
relate. I had made a rule on entering my 
curacy to call upon every one in my district ; 
and among others, upon an elderly widow, 
living in one half of a very small cottage, in 
a back street. 1 found her unusually intelli- 
gent and sensible, but laboring under a great 
depression of spirits. While I was talking 
to her I chanced to put my hand upon an old 
book lying in the window-seat. It was an 
ancient almanac, much thought of in its day, 
I dare say, but now long forgotten. But my 
eye was struck with the curious appearance 
of the book—for all down the margin of each 
page were the following figures : 

17 
23 
15 

2 

There were several letters, and a word or 
two without connection, but the same figures 
recurred again and again; and, in fact, in 
every page of the book. The handwriting 
was beautifully small and fine—the figures 
especially, and I asked the old woman if the 
writing was hers. She answered “ No,” and 
seeing the tears in her eyes, I did not make 
any further allusion to the subject. On a 
later visit, however, when she was laid up by 
a severe attack of illness, and, perhaps, felt 
more acutely the force of a little sympathy, 
she opened her mind fully to me, and unasked 
told me the story of the book. 

Her husband had been a carpenter, and 
they had but one surviving child, a daughter, 
having lost two or three in their infancy. 
This endeared the survivor still more to 
them both ; but especially to her mother. 

They had been rather above the common 
class of poor, and contrived to keep several 
comforts around them, and the old man was 
said to have saved up a considerable sum for 
a poor person. They had always kept their 
‘daughter at school, where she had, by perse- 
verance and intelligence, gained quite « 
superior education to those of her own rank. 
When she was about seventeen, a young 
stone-mason of the neighborhood proposed 
marriage with her, to her father. She had 
long known and liked him, and had many a 
pleasant walk on a summer evening with him. 
For a wonder she had chosen wisely and 
well, for he was as superior, and even more 
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so, to his station, as she was, and was as 
good a scholar as herself. Unfortunately, 
however, her father, after tacitly allowing it 
so long, objected on the score of money, and 
in spite of her entreaties—joined with her 
mother’s—forbid him the house. At first 
she hoped to soften him by her submission, 
which indeed came naturally to her gentle 
spirit, and her lover remained constant, their 
only consolation being the frequent letters 
passing between them. Some of these the 
poor mother still possessed, and showed 
them to me; and, notwithstanding their fre- 
quent homeliness of expression, there was a 
simple pathos and resignation in them that 
touched me almost to tears. 

Two or three years went on, slowly and 
sadly—the father continuing still obstinate in 
accordance with his rugged nature, and hope 
fading gradually but surely from the humble 
lovers. She was a gentle, affectionate girl, 
and would not marry without her father’s 
consent, although she could not conquer the 
love that was twined with her very heart- 
strings. At last her father, finding that she 
still clung to this first and last attachment, 
and that she refused two or three offers he 
thought more suitable, forbade the correspond- 
ence, and desired her to think of him no 
more. 

This was a heavy blow to her, and for a 
while her health and spirits sank under it. 
To rouse her from this, her parents sent her 
to the wedding of a country cousin, thinking 
the change and gaiety might do her good. 
But this was the drop that overbrimmed the 
cup: the sight of the new-married couple in 
their honeymoon happiness, and the quiet 
domestic comfort of their little country cot- 
tage in its tiny garden, sunk with a pairful 
contrast into her heart, and she returned 
home, only that her mother might rush wildly 
from one dovtor to another, in the hope that 
something might be done for her. 

The body recovered, but the mind was gone 
hopelessly ; and as she grew more vacant and 
nnconscious, her health got better, for the 
mind no longer wore out and harassed the - 
feeble frame. She had taken to writing 
over every serap of paper she could lay hands 
on—most likely from some lingering associa- 
tion of past days, like the wind wandering 
through the strings of a harp, and bringing 
out an imperfect sound. It was almost 
always the same figures; the first, 17 and 
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23, were their respective ages—the 15th of 
May was the date of their first meeting, and 
the 2nd of November the last time they met- 
that bitter parting that had unsettled her 
intellect forever. She had at first been 
very difficult to manage, and required more 
skilful treatment than her poor heart-broken 
mother could give her, and she had accord- 
ingly been placed under proper care. As time 
went on she grew as gentle as an infant; 


‘but on attempting to remove her to her moth- 


er’s home, she had manifested such distress, 


that although the expense of keeping her 
away cost her mother every little indulgence. 
she had hitherto possessed, she submitted, 
without a murmur, only grieving that she 
could not have her always with her. 

I gazed sadly upon the dim discolored fig- 
ures that had before seemed to me but the 
mere vague wanderings .of insanity, but. now 
that I had the key to them, the mournful 
record of that blank existence—the summing 
up of that humble tale of resignation and 
sorrow. 








Lonvon DrrectTorigs.—As was observed by 
an anonymous scribe in a recent number of the 
Bibliothéque bleu, a collection of the London 
directories is a desideratum; and I recommend 
to some patriotic citizen the formation of such 
a collection, for the purpose of presentation to 
centrical and accessible library, as an act which 
would do honor to his name. 

Who can describe the earliest work of the 
class? I come forward as a candidate for that 
small mark of distinction, but am prepared to 


‘yield to better claims. The volume is entitled— 


*¢ A collection of the names of the merchants 
living in and about the city of London; very 
usefull and necessary. Carefully collected for 
the benefit of all dealers that shall have occasion 
with any of them; directing them at the first 
sight of their name, to the place of their abode. 
Lonpon, printed for Sam. Lee, and are to be 
sold at his shop in Lumbard-street, near Popes- 
head-Alley : and Dan. Major at the Flying 
Horse in Fleetstreet. 1677.’? Very small oc- 
tavo. 


It consists of sixty-four leaves, and the verso 
of the fly-title has ‘‘ Licensed Octob. 11. 1677. 
Roger L’estrange.’? The modest author shall 
now be heard : 

¢ PREFACE. 


‘¢ To the merchants and traders of the city of 
London. 

“© Gentlemen.—Although the publishing of 
the ensuing pamphlet (or catalogue) may at the 
first view, seem to several persons a ridiculous 
and preposterous attempt, yet the author of this 
poor collection humbly hopes, that it will not 
be exploded or rejected by you, for whose ease 
and conveniency (together with your foreign cor- 
respondents) he principally intended it : and if 
it prove so successful, as to receive a favorable 
acceptance from your hands, the censure of all 
other persons not concerned in the conveniency 
arising by it, will not discourage the author to 
proceed and make such improvements of this 
small embrio, as may soon bring it to a perfect 
birth. He humbly hopes no apology will be 
required for such erratas or escapes as have 





been committed as to the orthography, or true 
writing of the respective names of this cata- 
logue, as well for that he hath found it a very 
difficult thing, to procure so ample an account 
of names as he hath done; as also in regard his 
main design is, to publish this forthwith, to the 
end that if those persons that are concerned in 
the use of it, do give ita favorable receptance, 
he may set forth an additional catalogue far 
more correct and accurate; wherein if he may 
receive encouragement accordingly, he shall not 
in any thing be better satisfied than that his 
poor endeavors shall have answered those ends 
for which they were intended.”’ 


After a short advertisement, requesting notice 
as to omissions, the catalogue commences, It 
is in alphabetical order, and records about one 
thousand seven hundred and ninety names or 
firms. Of this number thirty-seven persons 
are designated as baronets or knights, and ten 
as aldermen. 

No distinction is made between merchants and 
tradesmen, nor is any information given on the 
particular nature of the transactions of -the 
parties. There are some Italian names; some 
Spanish names; aud above forty Flemish 
names, as Van Ciltert, Van Milder, Vande- 
put, etc. 

There is a separate catalogue of ‘all the 
gold-smiths who keep running cashes.’ It 
comprises forty-four names or firms; of which 
number twenty-seven were located in Lombard- 
street, six in Fleet-street, four in the Strand, 
four in Cheapside, two near the Exchange, and 
one in Covent-garden. The signs of the gold- 
smiths, or bankers, are given; as the Sun, the 
Star, the Angel, the Mermaid, the Golden 
Lion, the Black Horse, the Three Cocks, the 
Grasshopper, the Rose, the Marigold, etc. 
—Notes and Queries. Botton Connery, 





*‘THat’s THE T1cKET.’’—Can this vulgarism 
have any reference to etiquette? ‘‘That’s the 
ticket,’’ or the etiquette, i.e. the proper course 
of procedure. A. 

Notes and Queries. 
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INDIA. 

CouLD we look only at home with a glance 
now and then at the neighboring continent, 
we might betake ourselves to the country 
with hearts as light as they usually are at the 
end of August. There is no serious or any 
threatening obstacle to the entire execution 
of the Treaty of Paris. There is nothing as 
yet to be said of Persia. We have commuted 
a troublesome impost that detained every 
vessel at the entrance of the Baltic; and else- 
where all Europe is peaceful, and as friendly 
as one Government can be with another of a 
totally different character. With one State 
which has not shown uniform sympathy with 
our exertions and our losses we are about to 
join a link in the form of an interesting and 
promising marriage. But, while thus buying 
and-setlimg and marrying and giving in mar- 
riagé, thére has come upon us from across the 
world such a storm of disaster as even our 
checkered history can find no parallel for. 
Confiding too much in the sleep of a bloody 
fanaticism and the servility of a gentle bar- 
barism,—confiding too much in our own 
genius and destiny, we have been fairly over- 
reached by a treacherous conspiracy. India, 


for a hundred years up to the present day 
the scene of glorious victories over magnificent 
hosts, and the nursery of our most heroic 
names, is now darkened and ensanguined 
with a fearful number of hideous massacres. 
Soldiers, judges, men of peace of all profes- 
sions; ministers of the Gospel, women and 


children, are the victims. What has ever 
been known, though not always remembered, 
the dignified Mahomedan and the soft Hindoo 
show that under these fair exteriors there ever 
lurk the instincts of the fiercest and the 
foulest animals in creation. Scarce a house- 
hold of the better classes but mourns the 
death, perhaps worse sufferings, of some one 
never before imagined in such dreadful asso- 
ciations. We cannot wonder that Her 
Majesty left other lips to tell how deeply she 
is affected by these events. But as if from 
her lips, and with all the devotion due to a 
Sovereign and a lady, we accept the solemn 
appeal, when Queen Victoria commands her 
servants to inform Parliament that she will 
omit no measure calculated to quell these 
grave disorders, and is confident that, with 
the blessing of Providence, the powerful 
means at her disposal will enable her to ac- 
complish that end. Yes, our cause is just. 





On the whole, we have been benefactors to 
India. We have long maintained peace, and 
even prosperity, among these countless mil- 
lions. Change their natures we could not. 
There is not the thought of wanton tyranny 
to paralyze our arm. What, then, need we 
fear? Not the murderers of’ unarmed men, 
of women, and children,—not beings who 
can devise and perpetrate atrocities that even 
the stern red Indian, as we were told the 
other day, would recoil from. ” 
We venture to back up this appeal from 
the Throne with an expression of our own 
earnest wishes and confident hopes that 
during the recess Her Majesty’s Government 
will draw without stint on their Parlia- 
mentary powers and the resources of the 
country. We trust that nothing short of 
necessity will be allowed to limit the scale of 
our armaments for the East. We have not 
merely to reconquer strong positions and 
extensive districts, not merely to destroy 
some fifty regiments of treacherous and 
cowardly mutineers, not merely to chastise 
and terrify into submission independent 
princes, numerous contingents, crowds of Ir- , 
regulars, whole tribes of robbers and mur- 
derers, and a population naturally apt to side 
with the strong; but, more than all, we have 
to perform in the eyes of the world, and for 
the benefit of the human race, a tremendous 
act of vengeance. England, religion, and 
civilization have received the most intolerable 
insult that Mahomedan fanaticism could de- 
vise in a systematic series of deliberate brutal- 
ities on European women and children. 
Throughout all the East this is the particular 
mode of expressing the utmost national 
scorn and defiance. A people, it is there felt, 
that cannot, or does not choose, to protect 
and avenge its women is no people at all, and 
unfit to be served or obeyed. The Mahome- 
dans of every class do not allow their women 
to be seen by the eye of man, and nowhere 
is this scruple so strong as in Hindostan, 
where even Turks and Persians are thought 
less refined. However dissolute an old 
Begum may he,—and some of them are some- 
thing extraordinary in this way,—wherever 
she goes, curtains and draperies must protect 
her from the profanation of male eyes. In 
various less settled districts of Hindostan,— 
Rajpootana, for instance,—where the state of 
society makes it difficult to protect women 
from insult, it is customary to destroy most 
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female infants, in order to prevent what would 
be a disgrace to the tribe, but which a foe 
would always, for that reason, be ready to 
perpetrate. Now, we in India stand in this 
respect on tender gronnd. They cannot 
understand, though to a certain extent they 
envy, the freedom of our female society. But 
this is the particular point on which they 
hold us most accessible to insult, and ac- 
cordingly the native journals have always 
been full of the most scandalous libels upon 
English ladies. Balls, picnics, morning calls, 
and every occasion on which English gentle- 
men and ladies see one another, are con- 
tinually recorded with malicious additions. 
There can be no doubt of a design in the 
horrors committed on our women and girls; 
and, if there were any doubt, it would be 
removed by the manner and method which 
has been deliberately adopted. It ought to 
be known, reluctant as we are to tell it, that 
the women and unmarried girls who fell into 
the hands of the mutineers and populace of 
Delhi were carried in procession for hours 
through the chief thoroughfare of the city, 
with every horror that could degrade them 
in the eyes of the people, previous to the 
last brutalities and cruelties that then, in the 
sight of thousands, were perpetrated upon 
them. It was done of asettled purpose, to 
degrade England, to degrade Europe, to 
degrade a Christian empire and a Christian 
Queen. Now, we say it after full delibera- 
tion, and with a due regard to the objections 
always forthcoming against any real and 
effectual policy, that not one stone of that 
city should be left upon another. Delhi 
should for the future be only known in history 
as Sodom and Gomorrha, so that its place 
shall not be known. We are well aware that 
this will try the fidelity of some friends, but 
they cannot really be our friends if they wish 
to preserve the memorial of our disgrace. It 
must be fully explained to them that no dis- 
respect is intended to the Mahomedan 
dynasties or the Mahomedan religion, but we 
desire also that no disrespect shall be in- 
tended or permitted to us. An execution of 
this solemn character is not to be performed 
without a proper force; but, if thirty thou- 
sand British soldiers are required to keep 
order on the occasion, we trust that no Eng- 
lishman would be found to grudge a year’s 
more Income-tax that the work may be done. 
It will be the eighth time that Delhi has been 
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destroyed, and never before was its destruc- 
tion so merited. All Asia will be wiser and 
better for the example.— Times, 29 Aug. 


MR. LAYARD ON INDIA. 

A MEETING was held in the County-hall, 
Aylesbury, for the purpose of presenting to Mr. 
Layard a handsome silver tea service, in re- 
membrance of the connection which he once 
had with the borough of Aylesbury. The 
service, which consisted of a teakettle and 
stand, teapot, coffeepot, cream-jug, and sugar 
basin, was ornamented with Assyrian and 
Nineveh devices, emblematical of the discov- 
eries made by Mr. Layard in his travels. 
The whole of the set cost-upwards of £110, 
and was obtained from Messrs. Savory and 
Son, Cornhill, London. On the teakettle was 
the following inscription :— 

“ This tea service was presented to Austen 
Henry Layard, es by a few among the 
many friends he made and lefftat Aylesbury, 
in token of their high esteem for his indepen- 
dent character and personal worth, of their 
strong sense of his honest and faithful ser- 
vices in Parliament, and of their deep regret 
at parting with a friend and representative 
whose name will live most honorably in the 
political and literary history of his time.— 
August, 1857.” 

In returning thanks, 

Mr. Layard said,—All eyes are turned to 
what is taking place in India. I am notin 
Parliament, and perhaps it is better that I 
should not be; but I cannot look at what is 
going on there without the deepest dismay. 
The Government say now, “ We were taken 
by surprise : we could not foresee it.” Well, 
if they really were surprised by an orgahized 
mutiny of long standing, spreading from one 
end of India to the other—if they knew noth- 
ing until it actually broke out, then the Gov- 
ernment has been guilty of a degree of igno- 
rance, of a neglect of proper attention to 
duty, for which they deserve to be driven 
from office. But I cannot believe they were 
ignorant. If they were, they were the only 
people in the country who knew or were sup- 
posed to know anything about India who 
were ignorant. There was my hon. friend 
Mr. Danby Seymour, the actual Secretary 
of the Board of Control—he was chairman 
of a society called the “ Young Indian Soci- 
ety,” the object of which was to expose the 
wrongs to which Indian subjects were ex- 
posed, and which it was believed must lead to 
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revolt, unless remedied. He went out to In- 
dia to see what the facts of the case were. 
He satisfied himself of the bad state of our 
Indian subjects, and he came back as a great 
Indian reformer. Well, Lord Palmerston 
made him Secretary of the Board of Control. 
What was that for? Either to get the bene- 
fit of his information, or else to stop his 
mouth. (“Hear, hear,” and “ That’s it!”) 
I believe it was the latter; at any rate, we 
have heard nothing on India from Mr. Danby 
Seymour from that time to this. (Hear, 
hear.) All the stories of the evils inflicted 
on the natives, all the stories of native prin- 
ces who had been defrauded of their posses- 
sions and had died from the ill-treatment in- 
flicted on them—all have disappeared. We 
don’t want vengeance, we want justice. 
(Hear). Justice is more terrible than ven- 
geance, it is more true than vengeance, more 
Christian than vengeance. (Hear, hear). 
Do not think that 1 would not punish ; but 
you only complicate by vengeance—you pun- 
ish by justice. (Hear, hear). I have hada 


great deal to do with Easterns—not in the 
. way that many gentlemen have to do with 
them who go out with £3000 or £4000 a 
year, and with Government authority to sup- 


port them. I have lived alone among East- 
erns, without a single friend near me, and I 
generally managed to deal with them. My 
maxim was this:—Be as severe as you like, 
but be just, and when once you have set your 
mind on a right thing never be turned aside 
from it. (Cheers). Nothing makes so strong 
an impression on the Eastern mind as that 
justice which is irrevocable, and will not be 
turned by time or circufnstances. The East- 
ern thinks he may commit a crime and go 
away for four or five years, and it will be for- 
gotten. I would disabuse them of that. 
(Hear, hear). I would not let one man es- 
cape who has been concerned in these massa- 
eres. (Hear, hear). If it were 40 years 
hence I would never take my hand off him as 
long as he lived. (Hear, hear). But I 
would not advocate indiscriminate vengeance. 
Icould no more approve the slaughter of 
women and children by ourselves than I 
would the slaughter of women and children 
by these miscreants who have destroyed our 
countrymen and their families. No doubt 
what has taken place in India is very horri- 
ble, but are our hands clean? From the 
very beginning our empire was founded upon 





fraud. You remember that treaty that was 
forged by Clive. We began our rule with 
fraud and injustice, and from that time our 
dealings with India have been fraught with 
injustice. Well, you have heard a great deal 
about Lord Dalhousie’s good government. 
Well, Lord Dalhousie finished by making en- 
emies almost of the British residents in India 
themselves. Nothing could be more extraor- 
dinary or unjust than the act by which he 
suddenly reduced the interest upon the loan 
from 5 to 44 per cent., thereby half ruining 
many of the Company’s servants, and imme- 
diately afterwards issuing a new loan at 5 per 
cent. That was nothing else than a direct 
act of fraud. ‘ (Hear, hear). It is not ven- 
geance that we have to look for in the pres- 
ent crisis. (Hear, hear). It isnot the recon- 
quest of India that is before us, but the re- 
constitution of an empire (hear, hear)—the 
bringing together those who govern and those 
who governed. (Cheers). Hitherto you 
have done nothing towards that object, noth- 
ing to reconcjle the feelings of the people of 
India to the Government which rules them. 
(Hear, hear). If you tell.them you are a 
peaceful, a Christian, and a civilived na- 
tion, and do not recognize the rights of 
those who are not civilized and are not 
Christians, but will take possession of their 
property and their country, that would be 
honest ; but you must be prepared to carry 
your doctrine out by force. But by practi- 
cally acting upon that doctrine, while pre- 
tending to respect the rights of the Indian 
people, and professing a regard for their in- 
terests, you have so weakened your moral 
power over them that the whole country is 
against you. (Hear, hear). Well, you have 
now to restore the whole Indian army—who 
is to do it? Mr. Smith, of Cannon-row. 
You have to reform the whole civil adminis- 
tration of India—who is to do it? Mr. 
Smith, of Cannon-row. (A laugh). You 
have to reintroduce a system of government 
to reconcile opposite races and hostile reli- 
gions—who is to do it? Mr. Smith, of Can- 


non-row (Loud laughter). Wewanta man ~ 


of genius—a Wellesley or a Clive—and 
whom have we? Mr. Smith, of Cannon-row. 
(Hear). And who is Mr. Smith? Mr. Ver- 
non Smith he is called—he is proud of the 
name of Vernon. (Hear, hear,” and laugh- 
ter). He is a most excellent person, I be- 
lieve, and one of the yellow-glove men of the 
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Administration, and one who, no doubt, in all 
that concerns personal appearance, is an or- 
nament to the Government (laughter), but he 
is not the man to refound the Indian empire 
and that is what we have to do. (Hear, 
hear). We have the East India Company on 
the one hand and the Government on the 
other, the Board of Directors undoing what 
the Board of Control does, and the Board of 
Control undoing what is done by the Board 
of Directors. Is it wonderful that we find 
matters in such a chaos? I say it would be 
far more wonderful if we did not. (Hear, 
hear). The only wonder is that the subject 
is not taken up more fully throughout the 
country. I trust the time will soon come 
when the country will rise as one man and 
compel the Government to do something, 
not only to reconquer our Indian empire, but 
to make India an integral part of Her Majes- 
ty’s dominions. (Hear). 





From The Spectator 5 Sept. 
RECONQUEST OF INDIA. 

No event that has happened within 
the experience of the living generation has 
so formidably threatened the continuance of 
England’s power as the outbreak in India. 


The rise of the first Napoleon, the conspiracy 
to close Europe against us, was little in 
comparison to this danger which has arisen 


within our own dominions. We shall not 
escape from the peril and its consequences 
without immense exertions and immense 
cost. It is some consolation to reflect that 
the liability of the nation is also the opportu- 
nity for the nation; that if we have to con- 
front vast labors and great sacrifices, we 
have an opening made for us to recover 
some of those strenuous qualities which we 
appear to have lost in the ease of peace and 
prosperity. But in order to employ that op- 
portunity, and to hold our own, it is desira- 
ble that we should confront at once the ques- 
tion which is presented to us by events— 
Whether we are to retain our Indian empire, 
or to abandon it ? 


There are amongst us those who fear that | no 


the difficulties which we have made for our- 
selves in India have become too gigantic be- 
fore we have chosen to recognize them. If 
officials who live in habits of routine have 
been “surprised” by this Sepoy mutiny, 
others, who have habituated themselves to 
regard events historically or practically, who 
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have surveyed the state of feeling in India 
and the progress of disaffection, have long 
since foreseen the very crisis that has now 
come upon us. Sir Charles Napier was not 
the first to point out the danger to our em- 
pire in the formation of a force that has been 
likened to that of the Mamelukes, though 
the proportions of the Bengal army im- 
mensely exceeded those of the alien force 
which the Turkish Government was compelled 
to destroy in order to save itself. During at 
least half a century has that hostile power 
been growing up under our own fostering at- 
tention; and those who apprehend that it 
may now have outgrown our ability to crush 
it are neither the most timorous nor the most 
unpatriotic of our country. Among the 
practical reasons which they have for that 
opinion is the absence of the system which 
we found established in Hindostan, and which 
it has been our enduring object to break 
down. We have so far overridden the con- 
flicting races and governments in that re- 
gion, that we have removed one means of 
ruling by the counterbalance of rival forces 
—of keeping in check the various sections 
of the Indian millions by reciprocal antago-* 
nism. We have pampered a great enemy, 
and have no other enemy to pit against him. 
At present Bombay and Madras remain 
“stanch”; but should the infection of revolt 
spread to those Presidencies, India would 
speedily accomplish the comparatively easy 
task of slaughtering all the Europeans 
within our bounds, and would have to be 
reconquered under circumstances that forbid 
a renewal of the adventurous, piecemeal con- 
quest by which we won it. If we have to 
accomplish the piecemeal, adventurous recon- 
quest of India, it must be at least before we 
have actually lost our empire, or been driven 
beyond its confines; for to return then 
would be a labor of such magnitude as to 
forbid our undertaking it at all. 

Another section of the community holds 
that England would be best without her 
distant dependencies: costly ornaments, of 
value as subject provinces, and equally 
available for England’s true mission in the 
world—commerce—if we threw off the re- 
sponsibility of governing them and confined 
ourselves to the relations of trade. This 
section points on the one hand to our naval 
and military expenditure, and on the other to 
the returns of the Board of Trade exhibiting 
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our exports and imports; and insists that 
our true marine force is that by which we 
convey not guns but goods, that our really 
self-supporting empire is that of traffic, and 
that we should be all the better if we were 
freed from the burden of our off-lying depen- 
dencies. If these views are ultimately to 
prevail, or if the non-commercial politicians 
who doubt our capacity to hold India are 
correct in their calculations, it would be a 
mere waste of our means, of our wealth and 
manhood, to attempt the reconquest of India 
by force of arms and of military expenditure. 
It would be well, therefore, to settle with 
ourselves whether it is expedient to make the 
sacrifices requisite for keeping our empire 
and restoring in India the full standard of 
English power. 

If we judge from the present temper of 
the English public, and the deference which 
is paid to it by the Executive, we may as- 
sume that the question is to be decidedly an- 
swered in the affirmative. But even in that 
case, we shall lose nothing either in honor or 
in the chances of success, if we endeavor to 
form some estimate of the means requisite 
for the great end proposed, and study a little 
the economy of conquest. At present, our 
Indian policy is only from hand to mouth. 
Each fortnight has brought us from India an 
instalment of worse news, and each fortnight 
has carried back to India from this country 
an instalment of increased exertion. It is 
quite proper that there should be that en- 
larged view of necessity, that sugmented 
effort to perform great duties in India; but 
it is not by this journeyman estimate of the 
work to be done that we shall secure the 
best chances of success, or accomplish it with 
the smallest outlay of means, with the small- 
est sacrifice of wealth and life. It is not 
your boldest man who endeavors “to make 
the best” of a danger by diminishing the 
calculation of it and using the most com- 
fortable words. No great work, even of en- 
gineering in undisturbed times of peace, 
can be accomplished with the best arrange- 
ments for its purpose and a minimum of cost, 
unless the whole scope of the work be appre- 
hended from the first, and the ways and 
means be distinctly calculated. Is it so in 
the case of India? We are assured that a 
large force will be on the scene of conflict 
by October next ; that a continuous support 
has been provided for the British com- 
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manders ; and that no exertion will be want- 
ing to meet every increased demand. But 
we can already see a little further than that. 
It is evident that the whole mutinous army, 
with the marauding bands which it will leave 
behind, will not be reduced for some consid- 
erable time to come. The army of recon- 
quest might proximately be estimated ; but 
after that army shall have done its work, a 
powerful guard will be necessary to main- 
tain our position in India, and to suppress 
with a strong hand every new attempt at 
contesting it. Even beyond that, some fur- 
ther measures must be in contemplation, such 
as a reorganization of the Bengal army, or of 
those portions of the Native army which 
must assist the British in maintaining our 
dominion,—a process to be carried on still 
under the guard of powerful British forces, 
A sound, political generalship would forecast 
the strategy, not only of the next campaign, 
but of the campaign after the next—the po- 
litical, we mean, as well as the military strat- 
egy: and would be able, even in this instant 
September, to form some estimate of the 
ways and means which will be necessary for 
these successive. strokes of statesmanship. 
And we say there will be the best chance of 
success if the whole operation be to a cer- 
tain extent designed from the very commence- 
ment. 

The same policy of comprehensive prepa- 
ration is justified by every consideration of 
finance and commerce ; for the charge of re- 
conquering India must to a great extent fall 
immediately upon England. “But England 
will repay herself out of the Indian revenues 
and Indian commerce.” In what way? By 
as rapid a development as possible of the 
productiveness of India under a better sys- 
tem: and how can we so promptly secure the 
repayment as by taking every necessary 
means to restore order at whatever cost 
of immediate outlay? Whatever it may 
amount to, the gross outlay will ultimately be 
paid; but unquestionably it will be large in 
proportion as we handle the subject of India 
with an auctioneer’s statesmanship, and allow 
our estimate of the charge to rise as the dif- 
ficulties rise before us. 

Our countrymen will have to pay for this 
process, and on many of them the burden 
will be grievous: they will bear it cheerfully 
or otherwise in proportion as they think the 
statesmanship likely to be successful—in pro- 
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portion as the other difficulties of India offer 
new opportunities for English energy, Eng- 
lish enterprise, and the improvement of our 
institutions, demanded by the rising intelli- 
gence of all classes. The troubles in India 
will be the fresh opportunity for those emu- 
lators of Clive, Wellington, and Warren 
Hastings, who live unpronounced amongst 
us; and in proportion as the responsible 
Government in London shows itself able to 
appreciate such instruments, in proportion as 
it fairly offers a field for the energy of Eng- 
‘ishmen of all classes, its administration will 
be popular, its demands met with cheerful 
promptitude. 
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It is not only the opportunity for energetic 
men and rising cadets, it is the,opportunity 
for English statesmanship ; and. if.we have 
amongst us, in office or out of it, ¢my-man 
who can break away from the slavery“of rou- 
tine—who can for the moment take a stand 
apart from the beaten track, and view the 
future by the lessons of the past, surveying 
the coming campaigns with the eye of a po- 
litical general employing his resources with 
such true economy as to use all’ahd ‘waste 
none—that man will write himself ‘on’ the 
history of England and India as a great 


| man. 





To BE worTH A Prum.—Can any one furnish 
an explanation of this expression? The word 
plum, in the usually received acceptation of 
£100,000 first came under lexicographical cog- 
nizance, I believe, in Johnson’s Dictionary. 
He speaks of it as used ‘‘in the cant of the 
city,’? and gives quotations from Addison, 
Prior, &c, to show how the word was employed. 
No one of these quotations, however, indicates 
the amount, nor gives the slightest notion of 
the origin of the peculiar application of the 
word. Thus Prior says: 


‘* The miser must make up his plum, 
And dares not touch the hoarded sum.’’ 


Richardson (sub voce) intimates that no ex- 
planation of the origin of the phrase can be 
given, but in the Supplement lately published, 
he hazards the supposition that it means 
‘¢ (perhaps) a plumper,a plump sum.’’ In 
Mandeville’s notes on his Fable of the Bees, I 
find a passage which slightly modifies the notion 
conveyed, by transferring it from the possession 
to the possessor. ‘* If an ill-natured miser who 
is almost a plumb, and spends but fifty pounds 
a year,’? &c.—P. 83.—Notes and Queries. 





BaRNACLEs AND Specractes.—I have always 
understood the difference between barnacles 
and spectacles to be this: that spectacles are 


merely single glasses, as aids to the sight, and |. 


barnacles double, z.e. with side pieces. The 
latter, I think, are more frequently of colored 
glass, and used more as protectors from wind, 
dust and glaring light, than as aids to the 
sight. . May they not have been called barna- 
cles from the similarity in shape to the black 
streak, which proceeds from the upper part of 
the beak in a line to the corner of, and right 
round the eye of the bernicle, or barnacle goose 
(Anser bernicla)? If Opricus has the means 
of looking at an engraving of this bird, I think 
he will allow that there is a strong resemblance 
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in the mark to the shape of a pair of spectacles; 
and as it with the whole eye of the bird looks 
dark, like a dark pair of glasses, it might, as I 
have said above, have suggested the name of 
barnacles. I havesince consulted an old French 
dictionary for Besicles, which it gives as mean- 
ing Temple-glasses. This, I think, goes far to 
prove that my supposition as to what barnacles 
are is correct.—JVoles and Queries. 





ErymoLocy or Buxom.—Oxoniensis will find 
the following in Missale ad usum Ecclesiae 
Sarum, fol. 1527. tit. Ordo Sponsalium fol. 
XXXIX.: 


“TI, Mtake thee V to my weddyd husbode 
tho haue & to holde for thys day for better, for 
wurs, for richere, for porer, in syknesse and in 
helthe to be boneere and buxum in bed et at 
bord tyll deth vs depart, yf holy cherche wol it 
ordeyne: And thereto I plyche the my 
trewthe.’’ M. C. 


In Cotgrave’s English-French Dictionary, 
published in 1650, Oxoniensis will find ‘* Bux- 
om’? with its present signification, the French 
meanings given being ‘‘ gai, joyeux, haité.’’ 
This last word, haité, now obsolete, I think, is 
translated, ‘* Lively, lusty, blithe.’’— Notes and 
Queries. : 





THe PRETENDER, AND Sir THEOPHILUS OGLE- 
THORPE.—Can any of your correspondents give 
the particulars of a story of the alleged substi. 
tution of a son of Sir Theophilus for a son of 
James II.? making thereby, I presume, the 
first Pretender to have been a son of Sir Theo- 
philus. Two pamphlets were published on this 
alleged transaction, in 1707 and 1745, I be- 
lieve; purporting to be the evidence of a Mrs. 
Cooper, who had been a servant in the family, 
and written, Manning says, in his History of 
Surrey, ina very plausible style.—JWVotes and 
Queries. 
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THE BRITISH HOUSE OF COMMONS. 


Wirtu patience thread-bare worn, 
With eyelids as heavy as lead, 
A member sat in the Commons’ House 
When he ought to have been in bed. 
Sit ! sit! sit ! 
In dog days, small hours, and frowse, 
And as his place he couldn’t quit, 
He sang the song of the House. 


“Talk ! talk! talk ! 
‘In the morning from twelve till four ! 
*¢ And talk! talk! talk ! 
** At evening for eight hours more ! 
** It’s oh, to be a slave 
** At words instead of work, 
** With Gladstone and Pam for Fox and Pitt, 
*- And Bethell instead of Burke ! 


‘Talk ! talk! talk ! 
** Till the painted windows swim; 
“© Talk ! talk! talk ! 
‘* Till the lights in the roof wax dim ! 
** Clause and section and line— 
** Line and section and clause— 
** Till on the benches we fall asléep, 
** And dream of muking laws. 


*¢ 0 men, with incomes clear, 

**Q men, with houses and wives, 
** What fools we are to be stewing here, 

** When we might lead easy lives ! 
**Stick ! stick! stick ! 

**Tn the stench of the bone boilers’ dirt; 
** To hear Gladstone’s taunts at Bethell, 

‘* And Bethell’s rejoinders pert ! 


‘Talk ! talk! talk! 
‘* Our labor lasts night and day; 

** And what are its wages ?—nothing a year, 
** And election bills to pay; 

** The right to stand on this matted floor, 
‘The right to address that chair, 

*©And The Times a blank—for I’m not of the 

rank 

** To be reported there. 

‘Sit ! sit! sit! 
** From weary chime to chime; 

*s Sit! sit! sit! 
*¢ And to miss a division’s a crime, 

*¢ Amend, divide, and report— 
** Report, divide, and amend, 

*¢ Till each section’s a riddle, the act a snarl, 
** And a muddle from end to end. 


“Talk ! talk ! talk! 
**In the blazing midsummer light; 
“Talk ! talk! talk ! 
** Through the sweltering midsummer night : 
** While all about the House 
*¢ The bone-boilers’ odors cling, 
**To mock us with dreams of the heathery hills 
‘** Where the grouse are on the wing ! 


**0! but to breathe the breath 

** Of the heather and gorse so sweet, 
**With my wide-awake on my head, 

‘* And my luncheon at my feet ! 


“« After a morning’s blaze at the birds, 
** For an appetite for my meal ! ’’ 


With patience thread-bare worn, 

With eyelids heavy as lead, 

A member sat in the Commons’ House 
When he fain would have been in bed. 
Sit ! sit! sit! 

In dog-days, small hours, and frowse, 
And as the debate he couldn’t quit, 

He tried to make the best of it, 

By singing the song of the House ! 
—Punch. 





EVENING HOURS. 


The human heart has hidden treasures 

In secret kept, in silence sealed ; [ures,” 
The thoughts, the hopes, the dreams, the pleas- 
Whose charms were broken if revealed. 

And days may pass in dull confusion, 

And nights in noisy routs may fly, 

While, lost in fame’s or wealth’s illusion, 

The memory of the past may die. 


But there are hours of lonely musing, 

Such as in the evening silence come, 

When soft as birds their pinions closing, 

The heart’s best feelings gather home. 

Then, in our souls there seems to languish 
A tender grief that is not woe : [guish, 

And thoughts that once wrung groans of an- 
Now cause some mild tears to flow. 


And feelings once as strong as passions, 
Float softly baa&k—a faded dream; 

Our own sharp griefs and wild sensations, 
The taste of others’ sufferings seem ; 

O! when the heart is freshly bleeding, 
How it longs for that time to be, 

When through the mists of years receding, 
Its woes but live in reverie ! 


And it can dwell on moonlight glimmer, 
On evening shades and loneliness, 

And while the sky grows dim and dimmer, 
Heed no untold woe’s distress— 

Only a deeper impress given 
By lonely hour and darkened room, 

To solemn thoughts that soar to heaven, 
Seeking a life and world to some. 

—Charlotte Bronte. 





WATER FALLS. 


But oh ! that deep romantic chasm which slanted 
Down the green hill athwart a cedarn cover ! 
A savage place ! as holy and enchanted 

As e’er beneath a waning moon was haunted 
By woman’s wailing for her demon lover ! 

And from this chasm, with ceasless turmoil seeth- 


ing, 

As if this earth in fast thick pants were breath- 
ing, 

A re fountain momently was forced, 

Amid whose swift, half-intermitted burst 

Huge fragments vaulted like rebounding hail, 

Or chaffy grain beneath the thrasher’s flail ; 

And mid these dancing rocks at once and ever 

It flung up momently the sacred river. 





** For only one short hour 
** To feel as I used to feel, 


COLERIDGE. 
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